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Reading French. “A DISTINCT contribution to the study of 


Of all the students of French in the United States, how many, do you suppose, ever Literature, IS Ww h at Prof. CRawsHAW 
learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is the smattering of conversational of C ol gat e University h as to say of 


French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 

The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is measured by his capacity } 
to read the language. A good reading knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. For Secondary 
and of scientific information. Schools. By J. Logie Robertson, M.A., First English 


i j : Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Post 8vo, Cloth, 394 
r = is not difficult to learn to read French. Zhe way to learn to read French is to read pages. $1.25, plus 14 cents for postage. 
rench. 


EDWARD H. MacILut, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarthmore College, is 
one of the most successful teachers of French in America. His pupils read French, and ‘< O ne of the b est b O ok s on En gli sh Liter- 


read French, and do not bother with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. 


For the better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared ature that I have ever examined,” says Supt. 
11? 
Reading of Schools W. F. Stayton of Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. and “I have found none that approach it in 
The Grammar teaches rapidly to read Freach. The Authors’ Series gives ample ” ° ° 
practice in the best and most fascinating modern French stories. Four volumes of the arrangement and clearness, declares Principal 


Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing stories by FRANCISQUE SARCEY. sone agi DE| e 
(née GuizoT), ANATOLE FRANCE, and JULES CLARETIE. Other volumes are in 
preparation. These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. A. ei JonEs of the New York M ilitary Acad 
Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much better and much 
cheaper than the regular French editions. emy, Cornwall -Oon- the - H udson. 
Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? Try Dr. Magill’s plan and 
books. They are giving good results at Swarthmore and Cornell. They will do as much 
for you. Mailing price, 60 cents per copy. For further information address You are invited to send for circular and specimen pages of 


the book ; or, a copy will be sent to any teacher who wishes to 


CH RI STO P H E R SOWE R COM PANY, examine it with a view to class use, on receipt of $1.05. 


614 Arch St., . . . PHILADELPHIA, Address 
PUBLISHERS OF 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 
And other Standard Educational Works. New York, N. Y 


State Education for the People. 


Now ready. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 176, $1.25, Uniform with Parsons’s “French Schools” and “ Prussian Schools,” 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical @lass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


PHYSICAL and 


Chemical Apparatus, 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS; 
Special Instruments of Precision. 


WALMSLEY, FULLER, & CO., 


134 and 136 Wabash Ave., 


CHICACO. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. (W 
EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY, LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weighis, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Apparatus, 
Laboratory 


Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 
eow 


Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 


‘rhey may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
w tt 3 Somerset &t.. Boston. 


anted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New Ene anp Pusuisnine Co., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has antected tenes the United States for more than a year past, our Company has consid- 
ered it advisable to make an “ASSIGNMENT ” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and sati sfactorily accomplished. 


ult of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
the stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 


of thousands of dollars. 


We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week aftor date 


This “ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 


rchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 
nome Toeeue of any particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


| INVESTIGATE THK QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 


QUEEN & CO., 1010 


Numerous World’s Fair Awards. © 


Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


N. VY. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and GO1 E. F. 


e 
Conduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. w 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
18 THE BFST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale by 
G 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. Monufachwed by 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 H. COOK & CO. 
Jhicago. 
J.B, LipprncotT CoMPANY. (Successor to GouLp & CooK), 
717 Market *t., Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parties. 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barelay St. 


CHICAGO: 
108 Lake St, 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes and Accessories. 


PLATINUM. 
Balances and Weights. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limitea, 


Fine Chemicals. 


N. B.--We offer best facilities to Colleges for Duty-free Importation. 


THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
School Furniture and Supplies of Every Description. 
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CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYCIENIC PRINCIPLES. 


Our system of Scales for Height of Pupil, Desk, and Seat is based upon the m 
of over 125,000 Children. It embodies the recommendations of ™ setleneanases 


The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions, 
The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their recommendations adopted. 
We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: 

THE PEEBLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair, 
Four styles of chair, viz.: 4, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “ The Peerless style 4.” 
Our motto: ** If anything is worth doing at all, it is werth doing well.” 

BUY THE ‘“‘ PEERLESS” AND CET THE BEST. 


Catalegue and estimates furnished en application. cow 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


Many Desirable Improvements 
+ skillfully incorporated into the 


+ + essential features of Simple and 


Durable Construction for which 
the Remington ts famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SE Barnes’ Mu- 


CULAGE. A. 8. BARNES & CO., N. ¥. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Sc ols, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1826. 
Description and prices on applieation. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing &@ new yearly subscription. 
NEW RNG. PTR. 00., 3 Somerset Roston. 


ses paid. If you want employment write 


| k FOR ALL. $75 3 month salary and expen- 
Of at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
4 co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technol . Ha 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter gg Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 
a 
For circulars address so 
w Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For cong. address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘? For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. Hagar, Ph D. 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. Greenoran. Principal. 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
arge majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. on send remittances by draft, postal 
r er, or registered letter to the publish- 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
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Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . ear 
One renewal and one new subscription. 3:99 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciut of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


» $1.00 a year, 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
somerset St. - © «+ Boston, Mass. 


ANNIVERSARY POEM. 
(Dedicated with sincere esteem to the author of “ America.’’] 


BY EDITH GILES 
Minetre! who tuned our country’s harp 
To ; ean of immortal praise, 
A nation’s grateful hearts, to-day, 
With glad accord the senthem raise. 


And as thy blessing cn our land 
Peals jabilant from shore to shore, 

A nation’s reverent love responds, 
Blessings upon thee to implore. 


Poet and patriot, prophet, sage, 
We pledge with thee our loyalty,— 
We, in our youth, thon, silver age, 
To keep our country ever free. 


To guard her honor as our own, 
Cherish her emblems’ sanctity, 

To seek, life’s worthiest renown, 
Her freedom, trath, and equity. 


For noblest theme of Victory’s lyre, 
For faith to cheer our troubled days, 
Ur daunted courage to inspire, 
Our bymn shall be America. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Dear Master of the tuneful lyre, 
How shall we breathe the word ‘‘ Farewell ’’ ? 
How shall we touch the trembling wire 
Which vibrates with thy mystic epell ? 


The world seems poor, of thee bereft,— 
The evening sky without the eun, 
The setting, not the gem, is left, 
The frame remains, the picture gone. 


As birds that float on heavenward wing, 
Unseen, the air with music fill, 

Singing, they soar, and soaring, sing,— 
Thy broken harp yields music still. 


Life’s golden bowl was dashed too soon, 
But love still holds thy cherished name ; 
No sunset thine, but fadelees noon, 
No shadow, but immortal fame. 


So, the dear chryealis we hide, 

For God’s safe keeping, in the tomb, 
And in firm hope and faith we bide 

The dawn that breaks the silent gloom. 


Wait the fair day, the glorious hour, 
The precious form enshrined in clay, 
Instinct with new created power, 
Shall wake, and heavenward soar away. 
— 8S. F. Smith, D D. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments T ey are merely the topics of the day.] 


Prorgssor J. G. Crosswett, Harvard: We have 
no established church: we have established education. 


Joun Swert, San Francisco: The exercise of good 
principles, confirmed into habit, is the true means of 
forming a good character. 


Bisnor J. L Spaupina, Peoria, Ill.: The true edu- 
cator’s aim is to make men good and reasonable, not to 
make them smart and eager for possession or indulgence. 


Tue Cleveland programme has taken from the last 
year’s programme at Richmond the names of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, D. L. Kiehle, A. S. Draper, James L. Hughes, 
and Richard G. Boone. 


SUPERINTENDENT N.C. Scuarrrer, Pennsylvania: 
Unserupalons agents have cajoled directors into buying 
expensive charts, by means of which the skilled instruc- 


tor could indeed impart interesting information ; but the 
information was not adapted to the intellectual wants of 
the average pupil, and the charts were worthless in the 
hands of the average teacher. 


Presipent James H Baker, Colorado College, Mem- 
ber of Committee of Ten: The criticisms of the report of 
the Committee of Ten which I would emphasize most are 
these: The lack of a bold and clear analysis of the value 
of subjects before correlating the recommendations of 
the conferences ; the implications that the committee fav- 
ored an extreme theory of equivalence of studies ; practical 
details in the organization of the model courses. 


AMERICA. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


Tae AvuTHoR oF “America.” — The venerable au- 
thor of “ America” is one of the few American poets 
whose silver cord, spanning nearly the years of the nine- 
teenth century, is not yet loosed. Fourscore and six 
years his last birthday registered. These years have 
been filled with untiring activity. ‘To work like a star, 
uvhasting yet unresting,” has been one of the precepts of 
this poet, author, clergyman, and scholar. ‘TI believe,” 
he said to the writer, ‘that not one single minute of sixty 
seconds should be lost. There should be something at 
hand to occupy every minute.” To his busy, well-filled, 
earlier years he attributes the vigor that sustains his pro- 
longed days. Although in years we should call him aged, 
he is still young in heart. His eyes sparkle with mer- 
riment, and he enjoys a joke as heartily as a schoolboy. 

In his youth Dr. Smith was an ambitious student and 
one of surpassing ability. At the age of thirteen, at 
present the age of paradigms and conjugations for the 
majority of our young Latin students, Dr. Smith read 
Virgil’s Eclogues and the Aeneid in its entirety, marking 
every irregular syllable and accounting for its irregularity. 
The gift of a poet’s genius showed itself at eight years of 
age, and at fourteen the young author was a contributor 
to current periodicals. 

At college Dr, Smith was one of that illustrious galaxy, 
the class of 29, Harvard. Among his classmates were 
James Freeman Clarke, William Henry Channing, and 
Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes. The tribute of Dr. Smith 
to the last, his brother poet, is worthy a place not only 
among the sweetest lyrics of its author, but also among 
the encomiums of friend to friend, that the world delights 
to cherish. 

Tue Story or “ America.”— The hymn “ America ” 
was written in February, 1832. It is interesting to 
know that this hymn, the most popular throughout the 
country to which it is dedicated, was intimately associ- 
ated with the introduction cf singing into the Boston public 
schools. Dr. Smith was at that time at Andover theo- 
logical school. This hymn and the world-renowned 
missionary hymn, “The Morning Light is Breaking,” 
were both written by Dr. Smith while a student at An- 
dover. 

Mr. Lowell Mason is well known as the pioneer of the 
public school music system. With him was associated 
Mr. William C. Woodbridge. Mr. Woodbridge made a 
visit to Germany for a study of the public school organi- 
zation, methods, and instruction of that country. He was 
particularly impressed with the place assigned to instruc- 
tion in music. On his return to America he brought 
with him several of the singing books used, and gave 
them to Mr. Mason for examination. Dr. Smith’s ability 
as a poet and a German student and translator was 
already appreciated by bis friends. Accordingly, Mr. 
Mason appealed to Dr. Smith for assistance in selecting 
and compiling from these music books euch songs as 
should be adapted to the public schools of America. It 
was left to Dr. Smith’s option to translate the German 
words, or to set words of his own to such music as he 


found adapted to the subject. The rest of the story he 
shall tell in his own words : — 

“In looking through the books I came to the tune to 
which ‘ America’ is written. I spelled out the notes and 
found the tune bright and stirring. I looked down at 
the words at the bottom of the page and found them to 
be a patriotic hymn. Ah, I thought, patriotic, that is 
just the tune for a patriotic hymn. America shall have 
one of her own. I reached for a scrap of waste paper, 
and in less than an hour ‘America’ was written, very 
nearly as you see it to-day.” 

The missionary hymn, “The Morning Light is Break- 
ing,” also was inspired “ by that noble tune ‘ Webb’, ” to 
which it was written. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTION AND COR- 
RELATION OF STUDIES. 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH. D., 
Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Departmental instruction and correlation of stadies 
have been urged recently by prominent educators and 
have been introduced into some of our best schools. As 
these two features of instruction are commonly considered, 
and as they are pursued in most schools where they are 
pursued at all, they stand for different and, in some re- 
spects, quite antagonistic ideas. Yet, singularly enough, 
each plan is urged by zealous advocates as a necessity to 
meet the new demands of an enriched or extended curricu- 
lam. It is important, therefore, that the two plans be 
carefully considered, to ascertain the merits of each and 
see if there are in them common features of excellence 
which may be incorporated into our present system. 

Whatever the final end of education is, all will agree 
that the chief immediate ends are acquisition of knowl- 
edge and development of power. Granting that these 
two ends are inseparable, we must admit that power or 
capability of the mind to act is of more value, education- 
ally considered, than knowledge. Bat some may go so 
far as to say that power is measured by the amount of 
knowledge or information possessed, independent of the 
way in which it is gained. Let us see if this is true. 
The value of knowledge should be measured by its ser- 
viceableness, and experience shows that the serviceable- 
ness of knowledge does not depend wholly or chiefly upon 
either variety or quantity,— nor even upon quality, so 
long as it is held in the mind as unrelated facts, or so 
long as it has no relation to past experience. Encyclo- 
pedie knowledge is generally recognized as of little 
value compared to knowledge whose elements are so re- 
lated that they can be held firmly in the mind, and be re- 
produced readily when needed. Moreover, the service- 
ableness of the mind itself in its capability to act, as well 
as its capacity to receive impressions, is manifestly in- 
creased by the association of ideas The possession of 
unrelated ideas implies little mental action beyond the 
bare acquisition of them. It is true that the mind is an 
organic whole, and naturally seeks to unify ideas. Yet, 
if, in the process of acquisition, variety and quantity of 
facts be of first consideration, and if to reach such ends 
the separation and specialization of subjects be made, 
nature is not assisted in the process of association, and 
manifest weakness ensues. It is possible, therefore, that 
in departmental instruction the subjects may be so sep- 
arated and specialized as to prevent their natural codrdi- 
nation, and thus lessen their value both as a means of 
knowledge and of mental discipline. Geography, for 
example, may be so taught by a departmental instructor 
that the facts of the subject, in the learner’s mind, have 
no relation to the facts of geology or of history taught by 
other teachers, or of any experience which the learner 
has had, or is likely tohave. In the better opportunities 
of specialization, also, there may be such an accumulation 
of knowledge as not to permit much of it to be assim- 
ilated. Under such circumstances the pupil may be said 
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to know more, but what he knows is not known so well 
as if all the related subjects had been taught together. 

There is another possible danger in the present form 
of departmental instruction, as experience proves, and 
that is the danger of over crowding pupils. Each teacher 
is likely to magnify the importance of his special branch, 
and to press it upon the attention of his pupils to the 
fullest possible extent. The result is, some pupils either 
work beyond their strength, or else become discouraged 
and drop out of school. ; 

Thus far I have spoken only of the disadvantages of 
the departmental instruction of single subjects in contrast 
to some of the advantages of instruction by correlation. 
But such contrast cannot be continued without qualifica- 
tion. That there are certain positive benefits to be de- 
rived from instruction in departments, all will agree, 
while few will deny that a full correlation of studies has 
its limitations and difficulties. The question for us to 
decide is, how may the various subjects of instraction be 
arranged and the work of teachers be planned so as to 
avoid the disadvantages and obtain the advantages of 
both plans under consideration. 

In discussing the question practically we need consider 
only the grammar and high schools; for the teachers of 
primary schools, as at present organized, are enabled to 
bring into close relation all the subjects which they are 
required to teach. 

To secure the desired results, the following features 
of reorganization, or readjustment, of our present plan 
seem desirable: (1) The subjects of instruction should be 
separated into groups of related subjects. (2) Each 
group of subjects should be given in charge of one per- 
son, to be taught by him with such assistance as circum- 
stances will permit. (3) Each head of department, or 
special teacher, should have charge of the same pupils 
for at least four years. (4) If there are two or more 
teachers for any one group of subjects, there should be 
constant consultation of teachers, with reference to the 
close correlation of all the subjects of the group. (5) 
There should be frequent conferences of the teachers of 
all groups, to consider what correlation of all subjects 
may be made. 

The groups of subjects contemplated in the above plan 
are as follows : — 


I, Knowledge relating to man.— 
1, Biography and history. 2. Political geography. 3, 
Civil government. 


II. Knowledge relating to the earth.— 
1, Geology. 2. Z dlogy. 3. Botany. 4. Physics. 5, 
Chemistry. 6. Physical geography. 
III, Knowledge of space and quantity relations.— 
1, Arithmetic. 2. Geometry. 3. Algebra. 4. Applied 
Mathematics (mechanics, astronomy, etc.). 
IV. Expression.— 
1, English and foreign languages: (1) Reading, (2) gram- 
mar and logic, (3) composition. 2. Drawing. 38. Man- 
ual training. 4. Music, 


Except subjects of the fourth group, but one subject 
of a group should be taken at a time, other subjects of 
the groups being correlated with the central subject as 
far as possible. Reading, composition, and drawing 
should be closely and constantly correlated with the sub- 
jects of the first three groups, and all subjects of every 
group should be correlated, so far as it can be done nat- 
urally and logically. In applying the scheme to gram- 
mar schools the course should include, in addition to the 
subjects generally pursued, constructive geometry, alge- 
bra, nature study, or elementary science, and the elements 
of one foreign language. 

Of course, the success of the plan will depend largely 
upon the care and intelligence with whieh it is carried 
out. It will be necessary for frequent meetings of the 
teachers, both of a single department and of all depart- 
ments, 80 as properly to adjust the work to the needs 
and capacity of all the pupils. It will be advisable, also, 
for full outlines to be made out, showing the logical con- 
nections that may be made in the various branches. In 
some subjects, instead of exhaustive details, principal 
types only should be presented. The advantage of the 
group system over other systems of departmental instruc- 
tion lies in the fact that it may be carried out fully in 
any school having four or more teachers, and partially 
in small and poorly graded schools. 

The plan above outlined may not be the best plan that 
can be made, but it is offered as a suggestion of what 


may be done to secure the advantages now claimed for 
three proposed reforms ; viz., extension or enrichment of 
the course, correlation of studies, and departmental in- 
struction. 

The following advantages of the plan may be named : — 

1. An extension of the course of study and instruction, 
so as to secure for the pupils a many-sided interest and 
harmonious development of powers. 

2. A saving of time and energy of teachers, thus en- 
abling them to epend more time in special study and 
preparation. 

3. Freshness of interest on the part of both teachers 
and pupils, in having a variety of subjects united together. 

4. A greater opportunity afforded of knowing and meet- 
ing the needs of individual pupils on account of the longer 
periods of recitation, and on account of the greater length 
of time in which pupils are under one teacher. 

5. Increased facility for acquiring serviceable knowl- 
edge and power on account of the relation in which facts 
are held, and by reason of the habit of mental activity 
formed. 


IS NATURE FOR OR AGAINST US? 


BY R. HEBER HOLBROOK. 


[We think our correspondent entirely misunderstands Mr. Anes’ 
use of the phrage ‘‘ to corquer natare,’’ and that so far from mean- 
ing the destruction of nature, the meaning throughout his article 
was the treatment of external nature as raw material to be modi- 
fied, utilized, “ conquered,’ for human, ¢. ¢., spiritual, purposes 
not suggested by nature; in short, that man, while not independ- 
ent of nature, should be not nature’s thrall, but nature’s master.— 
EpIToR } 

Mr. C. H. Ames, in an article on “The Fanction of 
Nature in Education,” which appeared in the JouRNAL 
or EpvucaTion of December 20, makes some statements 
with which I would like to disagree. He says : — 

“ Anyone tempted to join in natare worship and abne- 
gate his birthright, and submit to natare as his master, 
instead of aspiring always and with all his might to 
elevate himself as far above nature as he can and be him- 
self its master, would do well to think of the fine scorn 
with which Emerson charcterized the materialism of his 
time,” ete. 

I underscore “ materialism,’’ first, to indicate what 
seems to me to be the exciting cause of Mr. Ames’ pro- 
test against those who in the love of nature hold too 
close communion with her, and who, according to his 
view, attribute to her altogether a too various language ; 
second, because the use of that word will go far to awaken 
the prejudices of his readers and frighten them to the 
conclusion that he must be right,— not because he is 
right, but because he labels his opponents as materialists 
(an awful word) ; and most especially because he adds 
to this anathema the further denunciation that their opin- 
ion is ‘the most monstrous corceivable,”’ and finally pro- 
nounces upon them anathema maranatha, in requiring 
them to ‘* abandon every syllable of the Golden Rale, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and, in short, not only the whole 
fabric of Christianity, but the total world of man as a 
civilized being.” 

Now this, to say the least, is a little peremptory, and as 
one of those who believe in nature, I mildly, but firmly, 
disclaim being 4 materialist and refuse to give up my 
orthodox belief in the Christian religion, and to cut my- 
self aloof from ‘‘the total world of man as a civilized 
being.” 

Since the limits of an article like this will permit to me, 
as it did also to him, little more than mere assertions, I 
would like to indulge in a few. 

Education and the Christian religion have suffered and 
are suffering more from the views of nature as held by 
Mr. Ames, than from any other single cause. 

The true principles of religion and education are just 
as certainly found in nature as they are in the Bible. 

God is in all nature, — physical nature, human nature, 
and spiritual nature; and in all nature God is good. 
The Bibleand natare both teach this, and nothing but this. 

In giving man free will God permits him to choose as 
to whether he will be natural or unnatural. When he 
chooses to be natural, he is good; when he chooses to be 
unnatural, he is wicked. 

Sin is the only unnatural thing in the universe, and it 
is through man. 


Haman nature is naturally good; whenever it is bad it 
is unnataral. 

Education and religion represent the efforts of man 
and of God and of nature to bring man back into har- 
mony with nature and nature’s God. 

Man cannot elevate himself above nature; he can, with 
the aid of nature, elevate himself back up to nature. 

The most silly thing in the world is for man to talk 
about conquering nature. He cannot conquer or teach 
nature. He can, by studying nature and learning her 
laws, ally himself with her and share in her powers. 

It is conceit, “ the most monstrous conceivable,” for a 
man to boast of making himself the master of nature 
when he utilizes her forces. In all his inventions, in all 


_his machines, in all his applications of wind, water, gravi- 


tation, electricity, and heat, he is submitting himself to 
nature in such a way as to share in her forces. In all 
this he is not subduing nature, but is being subdued by 
her, being loyal and obedient to her —he is submitting 
to her as his master. 

All human progress, industrial, intellectual, and moral, 
is exactly in the proportion in which man learns to 
work with natare and to submit himself to her as his 
master. This is “the total world of man as a civilized 
being.” 

All training of the human mind and all curing of the 
human body must be by helping, or rather working with, 
nature. If this is not so, there is no such thing as teach- 
ing or practicing medicine. 

The mind is naturally active in a right direction, and 
naturally enjoys activity in a right direction. 

Nature is never against us. She is always for us. We 
may wickedly defy her, egotistically try to subdue her, 
and foolishly try to teach her, but to do this is hopeless 
rebellion and outright infidelity. To cease doing this 
and humbly to learn of nature, faithfully to harmonize 
ourselves with her, loyally to obey her, and lovingly to 
have faith in her, is conversion from sin to righteousness. 
This is the salvation which Moses, the prophets, and, 
most of all, Jesus of Nazareth brought to man. 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. 


BY GOVERNOR ROBERT E. PATTISON, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Measured by the magnitude of the appropriation of 
public moneys and by the number of individuals directly 
affected, the public schools are the most important inter- 
est of the state government. The abundant revenues of 
the state have long since permitted the foresight and lib- 
erality of the legislature to far outrun the required cun- 
stitational appropriation to their support. Five and a half 
millions of dollars is the amount of the present annual 
state appropriation, and there seems to be no demand 
nor eccasion for the diminution thereof. 

When it is remembered that the total number of pupils 
of these schools in the state for the last school year was 
1,040,679, and the average attendance 759,560 ; the cost 
of schoolhouses, purchasing buildings, renting, ete., $3,- 
396,818.13 ; the cost of school text-books and supplies 
nearly two millions of dollars, and teachers’ wages 
$8,998,343.66 ; and from other statistics on the same 
grand scale, some idea of the extent and importance of 
this department may be obtained. 

I commend to your consideration, in its entirety, the 
report of the present highly competent, scholarly, and 
faithful superintendent of this department. It is, per- 
haps, of first importance that some of the defects and 
dangerous tendencies of the system should have intelli- 
gent consideration. A lack, in some quarters, of fit 
buildings, with proper conveniences, should warrant the 
withholding of the state appropriation, in the discretion 
of the state superintendent, until he is satisfied that it will 
be applied in this direction. The fact that the average 
length of the school term is less in Pennsylvania than in 
any of the adjacent states, excepting one, and that we 
rank eleventh of the states of the Union in this regard, 
is not creditable to the local management of the schools 
in many districts of the state. The necessity of a school 
census, the demand for the extension of the “ high school 
system ” to rural districts, the advantage of some system- 
atic study of the principles of citizenship, and the per- 
nicious effects of selecting teachers through any favorit- 
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ism and partisanship, are clearly pointed out by the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. His suggestions merit 
your earnest attention, and legislation appropriate to en- 
force them should be enacted. The furnishing of text- 
books and schoolroom supplies free of cost to the pupils, 
which was once considered an experiment, has proved an 
andoubted good. It works satisfactorily nearly every- 
where, and it has largely increased school attendance. I 
continue to prefer such means of extending popular edu- 
cation to the rigors of a compulsory school law. 

The increasing popular demand for higher education, 
the strengthening and development of Pennsylvania’s 
nomerous excellent classical colleges and universities, 
suggest their claims upon the liberality of the state.—Jn- 
augural Address. 


THE FINANCIAL VALUE OF A NORMAL 
TRAINING. 


BY W. P. BECKWITH, 
Superintendent of Schools, Adams, Mass. 


In studying the relation between the preparation for 
professional work on the part of teachers and the financial 
returns enjoyed by various grades and classes of teachers, 
it occurred to the writer to seek for the light which 
might be thrown upon the matter by the statistics in the 
Massachusetts school report. It is with reference to 
women teachers that these facts are most significant ; 
while the great number of such in this state, as compared 
with men, make the facts more numerous and the gener- 
alizations more reliable. These facts accordingly were 
sought: The average wages paid to women teachers in 
all towns of Massachusetts having between 7,000 and 
12,000 inhabitants, and the proportion of normal gradu- 
ates in such towns. 

In brief, the results were as follows : — 

In the towns paying from $30 to $35 per month, there 
were employed 24 per cent. of normal teachers; in towns 
paying from $35 to $40 per month, there were employed 
30 per cent. of normal teachers ; in towns paying between 
$40 and $45 per month, there were 37 per cent. of 
normal teachers; and in towns paying over $45, there 
were 40 per cent. of normal teachers. 

Of course, these figures do not take account of the col- 
lege trained women who are teaching, as the state report 
does not distinguish them from others ; but it will not be 
unfair to infer that, inasmuch as the financial returns of a 
normal training are so obvious, similar results would be 
shown by an examination of more complete and varied 
statistics. The argument in behalf of a thorough and 
professional education is so obvious, that little, if any- 
thing, would be gained by putting it into words, — so the 
facts are presented for their own inflaence. Of course, 
the money value of such a training to the recipients is 
the lowest argument that is likely to be presented ; but 
such considerations are bound to have their weight with 
other things, and it is neither practicable nor necessary 
to ignore them. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GYMNASIUM. 


BY THEO. VON BEUST, M.D. 


Few people appreciate the real value of the gymnasium. 
Some seem to think that gymnastics is merely a recreative 
pastime, and do not know that it is a science, a carefully 
elaborated branch of medicine. As the hygienic, educa- 
tional, and energy-giving value of exercise has already 
80 well been demonstrated by physiologists and those in- 
terested in physical education, we will pass on to consider 
the gymnasium as a factor influencing our people. 

Its whole environment is that of an educational and 
moral institution. Here the laws of man’s great desire, 
health and longevity, are taoght and put into execution. 
The physical examiner is brought in contact with each 
individual member ; their defects, of which they are often 
in total ignorance, are pointed out and explained, and 
advice is given as to which course to pursue, which, in 
turn, is acted upon under intelligent supervision. 

It isan undeniable fact that the average practitioner of 
medicine, besides being in a much less favorable position 
for the dissemination of such advice, is not so well versed in 
the physiology of exercise and the orthopedic laws relat- 
ing to muscular exercise as the student of physical edaca- 


tion, which, however, is not to be wondered at, as the 
latter is a specialist in those branches. 

Teach young people to take pride in their physiques, 
and all injurious practices are immediately discounte- 
nanced. They are stimulated to investigate. The laws 
of hygiene will demand more wholesome food, will culti- 
vate regular habits, and cause them to grow up to be 
better and wiser men and women. 

The gymnasium is a powerful factor in dress reform, 
for few young women, after taking a gymnastic course, 
where they enjoy the untrammeled use of limb and mus- 
cle, and receive that education which every exponent of 
gymnastics is bound to impart, are willing to accept a 
dress that in any way limits their freedom. As the pres- 
ent method of dress is at most a custom, and woman, 
according to a prominent dress reformer, “is much 
better reached through her looks than through her intelli- 
gence,” the gymnastic dress will not only admit of edu- 
cation of the muscular sense, but will educate the eye as 
well, and greatly advance the ideas of the dress reformer. 

The physical welfare of the masses determines to a great 
extent the welfare of the nation. A nation of feeble- 
bodied men, though they may be able minded, stand at a 
disadvantage, for it undoubtedly takes physical backing 
to make the human organism a fit machine of expression. 
A feeble person, though he conceive of great and beaati- 
ful works, has little energy to dedicate to their perfor- 
mance, and his efforts are usually followed by nervous 
collapse. 

Thus it is that the gymnasiam is a promoter of health, 
sociability, and education, with all of their usual accom- 
paniments, and no city or town in the union should be 
without one. 

Mistress Natare is kind, but health and good cheer 
Are too often absent upon this great sphere ; 


So, long live the gymnasiam, for ills here depart, 
And man’s deficiencies are corrected by art. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
Exercise for the America anniversary.] 


First pupil.—It I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy. (Ps. exxxvii: 5-7.) 

Second pupil.— Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they sha) 
prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy gates and prosperity 
within thy palaces. 

First pupil.— For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will 
now say, Peace be within thee. 

Second pupil.— Because of the house of the Lord our God I will 
seek thy good. (Pe. cxxii: 6-9.) 

Singing.— (“ Hail Columbia, Happy Land.’’)} 


DESCRIPTIVE RECITATION STANZAS. 


Our country! ’tis a glorious land! 
With broad arms stretched from shore to shore. 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar; 
And nurtured on her ample breast, 
How many a goodly prospect lies, 
In nature’s wildest grandeur drest, 
Enameled with the loveliest dyes. 
— William Jewett Pabodie, 
Land of the forest and the rock, 
OF dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared on high to mock 
The storm’s career and lightening’s shock, 
My own green land forever! 
Oh! never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering feet incline, 
Forget the sky that bent above 
His childhood, like a dream of love! 


TRIBUTE OF ALLEGIANCE, 


First pupil.— ‘‘ Every good citizen makes his country’s honor 
his own, and cherishes it, not only as precious, but as sacred. He 
is willing to risk his life in its defence, and is conscious that he 
gains protection while he gives it.”’ — Andrew Jackson. 

Second pupil.— ‘If we are true to our country in our day and 
generation, and those that come after us shall be true to it also, 
assuredly shall we elevate her to a pitch of prosperity and happi- 
ness, of honor and power, never yet reached by any nation be- 
neath the sun.’’— Anon. 

Third pupil.— I love freedom better than slavery. I will speak 
her words; I will listen to her music; I will acknowledge her im- 
pulses; I will stand beneath her flag; I will fight in her ranks; 
and when I do so, I shall fiad myself surrounded by the great, the 
wee, the good, the brave, the noble, of every land.’’— EZ. D, 
Baker. 

Three pupils in unison.— “‘ Let us, the rising generation, be in- 
spired with an ardent love of our country, an unquenchable thirst 


for liberty, and a profound reverence for the constitution and the 
union. Let the American youth never forget that they possess a 
noble inheritance, bought by the toils and sufferings and blood of 
our ancestors.’’— (Adapted from) Story. 


TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG. 
Song.--( Star Spangled Banner.’’] 
First pupil.— 
Oar country forever! Oa the folds of her flag 
This motto of freemen is blazoned fall high ; 
Ran up the proud ensign, from the loftiest crag 
Of liberty’s steep let it float to the eky, 
Float freely forever, our banner of stare! 
Wave, wave, on the breath of freemen’s huzzas! 
Oar country forever, let time tell the story, 


Oar country forever, unending her glory. — Anon. 


Second pupil.— 
Fling out, fling out the holy flag, broad ewelling in the air! 
Its stars renew their morning song. 
All hail the symbol fair! 
For what the fathers did of yore, 
The sons have learned to do; 
And the old legends, half believed, 
Are proven by the new. —E. J. Gutter. 
(Military salute.— Right hand lifted, palm downward, to a line 
with the forehead and close to it. At the words ‘to my flag,” the 


right hand is extended gracefully, palm upward, towards the flag, 
and remains in this gesture till the end of the affirmation.) 


Salute (school).— ‘‘I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Republic for which it atands, one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.”’ 

LTwo girls place wreath around portrait of Dr. Smith, or if that 
cannot be had,a copy of “America” written upon blackboard or 
chart]. 

First girl.— 

“Let us crown our nation’s poet who hath hymned our nation’s 
birthright, 

Ere yet her priceless liberty was won from shore to shore!’ 

Second girl — 

** Let us sing our nation’s anthem, and as we chant her glory, 
Let us pledge our lives to freedom, truth, and jastice, evermore.” 


Song.— ** America.”’ 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


Glasgow has made of its street railway system a completely 
municipal enterprise. The city controls not only the management 
of the system, bat the manufacture of the cars. The cars are com- 
modious, comfortable, and well constructed, and the public coffers 
are pr fi:ing by this new source of revenue. 

New York is considering the practicability of following Glasgow's 
example. The magnitude of New York’s scheme far exceeds that 
of Glasgow, and involves the construction of a great rapid transit 
system, which will be chiefly underground. The cost of constrac- 
tion of such an enterprise will amount to an estimate between 
$25,000,000 and $50,000,000. The question will be decided at the 
approaching election. 

Egypt is having brighter prospects. The government reserve 
amounts to $18,000,000. 

Samoans are vot happy over the tripartite protectorate estab- 
lished in 1889. ‘There is serious talk on the part of England, 
Germany, and the United States of disarming the natives. 

There is a bill before congress for the abolition of the death 
penalty. 

The American Florists seek incorporation by act of copgress. 

Labor day may be made a national holiday. 

Speaker Charles F. Crisp of Georgia is one of the few men who, 
for the sake of party exigencies, would decline a United States 
senatorship. This he did at the time of the death of Senator Col- 
quitt, March 26. 

John Y. McKane seems liable never to give up the fight for lib- 
erty. He was coavicted of gross violation of the election laws, and 
was sentenced to Sing Siog for six years. 

THe TELAUTOGRAPH. — The telautograph transmits the fac- 
simile of the message. It has transcribed many — any —hand- 
writings a distance of eighty-three miles, giving with ease and clear- 
ness the thin and thick strokes, dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s 
accurately. 

Peruvian domestic affairs are greatly disturbed by the special 
election caused by the death of the president. 

So long as Mr. Peary gets new material for talking he will not 
object to being hastened back to the lecture field by the failure of 
his excursion to the Northland. 

Professor Herbert Tuttle of Cornell, who died recently at the 
age of forty-eight, was favored with the personal friendship of 
Bismarck. He lived in Berlin for some years as the confidential 
correspondent of the London Daily News. It was through the in- 
strumentality of Andrew D. White that he returned to this country 
and took the department of modern European history at Cornell. 

There is, according to Professor N. E. Dolbear of Tafte College, 
a serious proposal to banish the word “light’’ from physics, be- 
cause it is now known that there are no peculiar kind of ether 
waves that produce light, which is a purely physiological phenom- 
enon. 

Uganda people are Waganda, — brave, intelligent, industrious. 

Abdal Aziz, a sixteen-year old lad, is raler of Morocco, having 
crushed all rebellious spirits. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Hearing is the process of obtaining thought by means 
of oral words in sentence, and talking is the process of 
expressing thought by means of oral words in sentences. 
—E. O. Lyte. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY E. W. TAPLEY. 


1. About sixty years ago, the Democrats of New 
York city were holding a public meeting one evening, 
when a disagreement arose. One faction put out the 
lights, thinking to break up the meeting. The other re- 
lighted them and were therefore called 

2. There is a story of a farmer whose buildings were 
so infested with rats that he burned them to the ground 
to rid himself of the vermin. A division of the Free 
Soil party took the name ————,, suggested by this. 

3. In the faction opposed to those last mentioned were 
many Germans. They gave themselves a contrasting 
name , implying preservation of home. 


4. Members of the American party forty years ago 
were very loyal in regard to keeping party secrets. 
When questioned closely they so often replied, “ We 
»” that that became their name. 


5. Dwellers in the South are familiar with a venom- 
ous snake called , which strikes without warning. 
Its name was aptly given to those secretly favoring seces- 
sion. 


ANSWERS. 


Loco-foco, so called from the kind of matches used. 
Barn-burners. 

Hankers, a corruption of a Dutch word for home. 
Know-Nothing. 

Copper-head. 


CONE-BEARING EVERGREENS.—(II.) 


BY L, W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PINES. 

A seed-bearing pine cone is an interesting object. An 
examination of one in different stages of growth is better 
than any description of it. It takes two summers for 
the cones to grow and mature their seeds. They come 
from the new buds of the topmost branches and make 
but small part of their growth during the first season 
At the end of the second season they have attained full 
size, four to six inches long, cylindrical, somewhat curved, 
pendent. After they have dropped, they are good for 
kindlings, but the winged seeds, which they so daintily 
nursed, are scattered after nature’s way of tree-planting. 

In dense forest growth the white pine seems a differ- 
ent tree from what it appears in open ground. In the 
woods it is tall, straight, and branchless for three-fourths 
of its height. At its fall growth, in company with other 
trees, it far overtops them all; and spreading out at the 
summit its crown of living green, its sylvan majesty is 
supreme. 

The great pine forests, which, in the northern section 
of our country, have furnished the chief timber supply 
for house-building since settlements began, are mostly 
destroyed. Brush fires have followed the lumberman, 
making the work of destruction complete. But while 
this waste has been going on, over districts large enough 
for states, nature has been silently at work to repair the 
loss by pine planting in settled parts, where protection is 
possible and profitable. All over New England and 
farther west young pine lots are appearing, mostly from 
natural seeding. They are allowed to occupy ground too 
poor for profitable tillage or for pasturage. Young 
sapling pines, twenty five to thirty-five years growth, are 
in great demand for tubs, pails, boxwork, packing cases, 
and small woodwork of various kinds. While the trees 
are growing they cover the land with their cheerfal pres- 
ence, and are never useless so long as a box or a pail or 
a match is wanted. 

The wood of the white pine is soft, light, fine-grained, 
and of moderate strength. It works very easily, and is 
well adapted for receiving paint. It is very durable 
when kept dry. It burns rapidly, with a flashing heat, 
which is soon gone. In trees of young growth the cir- 


cles of knots left by dead branches injase the dressed 
lumber, and cause considerable waste. But in century-— 
grown trees these knots are mostly absorbed; and a 
dressed board presents a clear, compact surface, which 
is the delight of the house-finisher. 

The roots of the white pine do not spread far, nor 
strike deep; but they form together a thickened, compact 
mass of great strength. The roots of old trees are filled 
with pitchy matter, which prevents their decay for many 
years after the tree is cut down. 

To succeed well in transplanting young pines, certain 
treatment is necessary. They should be reset no deeper 
than they grew; their roots must not be exposed so as 
to dry. If possible, take a sod or ball of earth, with the 
tree as large as the spread of its roots. If the tree is 
very small, it shoald have some shade for the first season. 


Whiter ing 


fine 


The safest time to transplant is just when the growing 
season begins and the roots are active. 

The winter aspect of these trees as they bank the 
white, billowy expanse of country regions, with fringes 
and islands of living green, is an assuring proof that 
there is no real death, even in thse leafless woods. The 
snow falls upon the pines and sifts gently through their 
light fingered leaves, making a downlike covering for 
the ground. While the fierce winds cut and tear with 
dreary sounds through naked branches of hard-wood 
trees, the million needles of the pines winnow the blasts 
into soft trebles and gentle cadences of sound, sweet or 
sad, as we may feel when listening. A winter ramble 
which takes in arcades of pines should be enjoyed by you 
and me as well as by the squirrels that skip and chatter 
among their branches, or by the “chickadees,” so happy 
in the pineries that they cannot help telling of it all day 
long. 

The white of New England is known as the Weymouth 
pine in Europe, so named from the fact that Lord Wey- 
mouth, early in the eighteenth century, planted great 
numbers of the species at his seat in Wiltshire, “‘ where 
they prospered amazingly.” 


TIMELY TOPICS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


France furnished more than her share of excitement 
for the newspaper head-liners for three or four days, and 
although everything has become suddenly quiet again, no 
one can be sure that the professional socialists are not 
justified in their assertion that the trouble has only been 
postponed for a little while. The excitement came so 
quickly, and there was so much of it, that the Frenchmen 
had to stop to catch their breath, and then they discov- 
ered that everything was going on in a normal fashion. 
There is little for us to do beyond a bare chronicle of the 
facts for practical schoolroom work. We may feel sure 
that these facts, — the vote implying lack of confidence in 


the ministry, the perfectly natural and regular resigna- 
tion of M. Dupuy and his colleagues, the resignation of 
the president, and the election of his successor, a perfectly 
harmless and conservative man, before the Parisians had 
recovered from their surprise over the retirement of M. 
Casimir-Perier, — are undoubtedly of great significance, 
but we cannot be entirely sure what they signify. The 
chances are that this episode ie, on the whole, a trifle ab- 
normal. It is such an occurrence as one ought to expect 
in a transition period, when great things are brewing. 
Events ought all to tend towards the solution of two or 
three great problems, just as they did in the century and 
more when medieval Europe was becoming modernized, 
—the reformation period, as we call it. The same sort of 
thing, though in a very different way, was going on when 
the old Roman empire was breaking up. It is easy 
enough now, when we study these earlier periods, to pick 
out the significant events for our purpose. We are very 
apt to forget, especially when we read the standard his- 
tories, that all through these periods men were trying 
many ways of escape from their troubles and unrest be- 
sides that which proved to be the right one. 

The papers of the week have mentioned a number of 
things which are well worth a half hour’s talk, although 
there is only time here to mention them. From Madrid 
comes the news that the government has discovered that 
some 24,000,000 spurious silver dollars are in circulation, 
if the cable brings the figures correctly. These dollars 
are worth, on their face, five pesetas; but the intrinsic 
value of the silver which they contain, if genuine, is only 
two and a half pesetas. The Spaniards seem to think that 
it was some American genius who conceived the idea of 
manufacturing these dollars, sometimes putting into them 
even more silver than the government minters, and then 
circulating them at their face value. The profit was cer- 
tainly worth the risk. The most interesting thing about all 
this is that there is no reason why the same thing should 
not be done in this country, so long as gold dollars are 
exchanged for silver ones by the government. There are 
so many fine points about a greenback, or silver certifi- 
cate, or bank-note, that a counterfeit can usually be de- 
tected by those who know how to examine them with 
care. But it ought not to be difficult to make a silver 
dollar which was as good as that made by the govern- 
ment. The chief danger, I fancy, would be that it could 
be made too good, with more silver than is necessary in 
the government mints. If such a spurious issue could 
only be made large enough to bring on a realizing sense 
of the disadvantages of having more mediums of exchange 
available than people need in transacting their business, 
this might not be such a bad thing after all. 

The question of Cuba is another problem which the 
future has got to settle. There is no doubt that the deal- 
ings of the Spanish government with the Cubans, natives 
and foreign residents, have sometimes been atrocious. 
There have been, too, great provocations on both sides. 
The United States, or its citizens, have considerable in- 
terests in Cuba, and in many ways it would probably be 
a good thing for all concerned if Cuba could be purchased, 
or in some way annexed to this country. There might 
be less complications about the sugar tariff, and perhaps 
our interests in the Hawaiian patriots would be affected. 
Bat, as things are, the United States is bound to treat 
Spain and her interests as those of any other equal and 
friendly nation. Our papers would reveal a terrible state 
of mind if a gang of conspirators in Montreal or Van- 
couver were known to be planning an invasion of our ter- 
ritory, for the purposes of train robbery or jail delivery, 
or anything else. Of course, it sounds differently to say 
that the conspirators are engaged in an effort to throw 
off the yoke of foreign oppression, and it is very different 
from breaking a bank. Bat organized robbery, or dis- 
turbance of the peace, is a crime, whatever its dimen- 
sions, unless it is so completely successful that the 
majority are willing to ignore the crime. It does not 
seem to be quite time for a successful revolution in Cuba. 

There is another chance for discussion of the responsi- 
bility for crime, which is a breaking of law, natural or 
human, in the terrible explosion in Butte, Montana. 
Nw, the people are evidently bent on having justice and 
the punishment of those who were responsible for the 
storage of large quantities of high explosives in the 
centre of the city. The American people have always 
been very tender when it is a question of taking away 
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human life by legal means. It is sometimes doubted 
whether they have outgrown the med'gval notions and 
callousness to an equal degree when life is destroyed by 
other means, intentional or accidental. When a life is 
gone, there is the end of it; but does it pay to remove 
from public and private usefulness, even as a warning, 
anyone, and especially one who has shown that he is 
capable of rendering services far greater than those of 


which most men are capable? This is what interferes 
with so many righteous threats against the officials of 
high position, who are so often indirectly or officially re- 
sponsible for railway and other accidents. The chief 
point is that each one of us must be ever on guard lest we 
become, in the slightest degree, the cause of anything 
which ought not to be, which we would prevent if we 
could. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD.—(IIL): 


BY ELIZABETH OARPENTER. 


AMERICA. 1700-1800. EUROPE. 
fie urped, 1701. 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. England. Marlborough, 1650-1722. War of Spanish Succession, 1702- 
1704. Anne, 1702-1714 Barke, 1730-1797. 


L., 1714-1727. 
IL , 1727-1760. 
IIL., 1760-1820. 


New Orleans founded, 1718. 

Georgia settled, 1733. 

King George’s War, 1744-1748. 

Louisburg taken, 1745. 

Aix la Chepelle, 1748. France. 

French & Indian War, 1754-60. | Louis XV., 1715-1774. 

Fort Du Qaerne, 1754 ‘© XVI., 1744-1792. 

Acadians banished. 1755, (Marie Antoinette, 1755-1793 ) 

Treaty of Paris, 1763. Republic, 1792-1804. 

Canada Ceded to England, 1763. 

Florida ‘* 1763. Germany. 

Western U. S. ceded to Spain, | Charles VI. and VII., 1711-45. 
1763 Maria Theresa, 1745-1780. 

Brown University, 1764, Joseph II., 1780-1790. 

Fiset Ooloctel (| 

Continental Congress, 1774. 

Battle of Lexington, 1775. Prussia. 


of Independence, Frederick I., 1701-1713. 


Frederick William, 1713-1740. 
Yorktown surrender. 1781. Frederick II , 1740-1786. 


Treaty of Paris, 1783. Frederick Ww. II., 1786-1797. 


J. Edwards, 1703-1758. Busi, 
B Franklin. ussia, 


P. Henry, 1736-1799 Peter the Great, 1682-1725. 
A. Wayne, 1745-1796 | Catharine I , 1718-1727, 
B Arnold, 1740-1801. | Peter II . 1727-1730. 


Anne, 1730-1740. 
Elizabeth, 1740-1762. 
Catharine 1762-1796. 


Washington President, 1789-"97, 
Adama President, 1797-1801. 


Pitt, 1708-1778 : 


Cornwallis, 1738-1805. 

Charles Stuart. 1720-1788. Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

La Fayette, 1757-1834 Eng. and Scotland united, 1707. 
Mirabeau, 1749-1791. Austro-Tarkish War. 1716-'18. 
Danton, 1759-1794. South Sea Bubble, 1720 

Marat, 1744-1793. Silesian Wars, 1741-1744 
Robespierre, 1759-1794. War. Austrian Sac., 1745-48 
Ronssean, 1712-1778. Aix la Chappelle, 1748 
Voltaire, 1694-1778. Battle of Culloden, 1746. 
Charlotte Cordav. 1768-1793. Seven Years’ War, 1856-1763. 
Mame. Roland, 1754-1793. Peace of Hubertebarg. 1763 


Baron Steuben, 1730-1794. 
Count Palaeki’ 1747-1779. of Poland, 1772-1790- 


Baron Da Kalb, 1721-1780. 
Kosciuszko, 1746-1817. 
Pope, 1688-1744. 
Sterne, 1713-1768. 
Goldsmith. 1728-1774 
Barns, 1759-1796 
Lessing, 1729-1781. 
Lavater, 1741-1801. 
Lior wus, 1707-1778. 
Newton, 1642-1727. 
Galvani, 1737-1798. 


French Revolation, 1789-1795. 
States General meets, 1789. 
Reign of ‘Terror, 1792-1794 
Execution of Louis XVI., 1793. 
Marie An‘oinatte, 


1793, 
Tuileries attacked, 1792. 
Massacre of September, 1792. 
Marat agsaesinated, 1793 
Directory established, 1795. 
Napoleon in Italy, 1796. 

“ Egypt, 1798. 

" Consul, 1799. 
Marengo, 1800. 


As the third century of American history is largely 
taken up with wars, which were the direct consequence 
of disputes or disturbances in the Old World, the com- 
parisons and contrasts arising from a parallel arrange- 
ment of dates is perhaps more significant than in either 
of the preceding perieds. The original colonies were 
scarcely settled along the Atlantic coast before the out- 
break of King William's War in 1689, and the first thing 
of much importance in the eighteenth century is the open- 
ing of Queen Anne’s War in 1702. As this struggle 
lasted until 1715 (practically); as it was followed by 
King George’s War from 1745 until 1748; as that in 
turn was succeeded by the French and Indian War from 
1754 until 1760, and as the Revolution was then already 
on its way, and finally kept America unsettled for the 
remainder of the century, there seemed to be but little 
breathing space for those who longed and toiled for peace. 
Within two hundred years, the western wilderness had 
been turned into a meeting place for all the nations of 
the world. Slowly, but none the less surely, the aston- 
ished Indians, who had proudly marked their several 
possessions all over the wide stretch of the western con- 
tinent, saw that by some subtle means the English were 
in possession of the eastern coast; the French were in 
the north as well as to the east of the Mississippi; while 
the Spaniards had stubborn hold upon the south and 
west. From the very nature of those first discoverers, 
who had wandered from the turmoil of Europe so many 
years before, it was only natural that the first fruits 
which would be gathered from the seed they had sown 
would be strife and discontent. Busy with their several 
plans and preparations for settlement, the English had 
stayed closely near the Atlantic ocean thus far. Occu- 
pied at home with the aggrandizement of their realm, the 
French had been content simply to keep their western 
territory ; and oppressed with a consciousness of loss of 
prestige and power, the Spaniards had made no attempt 
to follow up the brilliant achievements of their earlier 
conquests. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, 
the general atmosphere of Europe was changed. France 
(because of Louis XIV.’s wars) was heavily in debt, and 
needed every inch of land she could acquire ; England, 
with her innate love of colonization, began to think that 
thirteen colonies might as well be doubled where a vast 


stretch of land invited every enterprise, and in their 
mutual bickerings at home there was plenty of excuse for 
carrying their disputes across the sea. 

Upon the outbreak of the War of Spanish Succession, 
therefcre, when Louis XIV. had again to face England, 
Holland, and Germany, it was but natural that the eager 
greed of European princes for the glittering Spanish 
crown should confidently count as among its prizes some 
fertile American lands. 

The Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene did 
much, but the petty jealousies of Queen Anne and Lady 
Marlborough did more; so Blenheim and Malplaquet 
were fought in Europe, and Deerfield was burned in 
Massachusetts. But the treaty of Utrecht was signed in 
1713, and Nova Scotia was ceded to England. 

In the mean time, other things were happening here 
and there that were to bear significantly upon later years. 
In Massachusetts the first newspaper, the Boston News 
Letter, was printed in 1704, and in 1718 the city of New 
Orleans was founded ; in England the uvion that formed 
the kingdom of Great Britain was achieved in 1707 ; in 
Prussia the ambition of Frederick I. had led to his posi- 
tion being changed from an elector of Brandenburg to an 
established king ; and in Russia the great czar and his 
peasant wife, Catherine I., were so entirely remodelling 
the general aspect of affairs that the first notes of Rus- 
sian ascendancy were already sounding among the hills 
of Germany. In the interval of comparative quiet in 
America, before 1744, Georgia was settled as a “ refuge 
for the poor and persecuted ” ; Nassau Hall was founded 
at Princeton; the cultivation of tobacco gave a steady 
source of income and an encouragement to other indus- 
tries; Yale College had been founded ; and at all the 
points of the compass there were arising those elements 
of self-reliance and manly vigor that were to form the 
background for the coming republic. The desire for 
freedom and the thirst for practical knowledge, that was 
so strong «# factor in the make-up of the early settlers, 
now that the acrimony of disputes over creeds was dying 
out, was beginning to show itself in the speedy establish- 
ment of periodicals, general industries, and schools. 

When the kings and the emperor forced their jealousies 
upon their subjects at home, their children abroad took 

up the quarrel and fought for their rulers with a will, 
but even within sound of noisy cannon and in the face of 


constant danger from uncivilized savages, or civilized 
foes, the men and women in the towns and in the colo- 
nists’ homes did better work than the rank and file in the 
field,— for the former patiently moulded and fashioned 
the nation that was to be, while the latter only shifted 
the boundaries upon the map. 

In England, during this time, George I. had been fol- 
lowed by George II., and the Old Pretender had brought 
to life the party of the Jacobites. 

In France, Louis XIV. had at last ended his long rule, 
but it was most unfortunate for his country that he left 
the reins of government in the lax hands of Louis XV. 
who, with his mad revels and incredible follies, with his 
favorites, and with his utter lack of principle or integrity 
could do no better, as he saw the approaching storm from 
afar, than to shrug his fat shoulders, saying: ‘ After me, 
the deluge!” 

Prussia’s second king, the mad old Frederick William, 
had built up, with dogged vigor, his splendid army of 
soldiers, so that when his son, Frederick IL, came to the 
throne in 1740 there was enough material at hand for 
him to weave for his nation most brilliant glory, as well 
as to earn for himself the surname of The Great. 

Peter II., Anne and Elizabeth did little in Russia 
but, perhaps, teach the growing and observant young 
Catharine II. the results of their utter folly and incom- 

. petence ; but when, in 1762, this princess at length sat upon 
the royal chair the future of Russia was assured, and the 
woman who was the contemporary of Prussian Frederick 
was also entitled, by her brilliant deeds, to be called The 
Great. 

The outbreak of the War of Austrian Succession 
brought Austria and the fair Maria Theresa to the fore, 
and perhaps one of the most pathetic scenes in all history 
is that in which the good queen waves a tearful adieu to 
the innocent and beautiful Marie Antoinnette, as she 
leaves Vienna in splendor to join her affianced husband, 
Louis XVI. of France. 

As all Europe was more or less involved in the War 
of Austrian Succession, and the French and English, as 
a matter of course, were arrayed on opposite sides, King 
George’s War in America, the Siege of Louisburg, and 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle tell the story of their en- 
mity here. 

A very few years passed before the beginning of the 
French and Indian War, and although that was the final 
straggle over territory in America, and ended in the cession 
of such great tracts of land that the entire position of the 
different nations was totally changed, it is well to remem- 
ber that while this war was in progress, Frederick the 
Great was making his desperate fight against fearful odds 
in the Seven Years’ War and the Young Pretender in 
England had caused the Battle of Calloden in 1746. 

The banishment of the innocent Acadians from Nova 
Scotia, in 1755, and the rathless partition of Poland, in 
later years, give evidence that the old spirit of cruel 
dominance was not yet eliminated by the newer love of 
tolerance. 

The closing years of the century are crowded with ex- 
citement. As the oppression of England at last encour- 
aged her colonists to rebel, and as the House of Hanover 
had to learn what the House of Stuart was less kindly 
taught a century before, so also the Bourbons, in unhappy 
France, saw all too late that the tyranny and license of 
the Middle Ages brought only disaster and ruin upon 
the sovereigns who tried such measures in the eighteenth 
century. The American Revolution was echoed by that of 

the French one in 1789, and there is abundant opportunity 
for criticism and comparison in the two peoples and their 
ambitions — the nations ard their deeds. The charac- 
ters of George Washington and of Napoleon Bonaparte 
illustrate wellthe vivid contrast as to motives—the deeds at 
Lexington, at Bunker Hill, and at Yorktown, compared 
with the terrible Tenth of August, the Massacre of Septem- 
ber, and the Reign of Terror, show the wide divergence of 
American ideas of liberty when placed in juxtaposition 
with those of France. The final establishment of the 
presidency, the Constitution of the United States, and 


the sober earnestness of American statesmen evidence an 
experience of toil and restraint that Jed to final modera- 
tion; while the lives of Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, 
the bloody war against allied Europe, and the final triumph 
of the ambitious “ First Consul ” tell that the inheritance 
of debauchery and irreligion left by Louis XV. had in- 
deed borne terrible fruit in a deluge of human blood. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 31, 1895. 


THERE were thirty state associations in session during 
Christmas week. 


A PROFESSION of teaching is possible where there is a 
ten months’ term of school, but scarcely where there is a 
six months’ term. 


Tue New Jersey State Association will meet July 1 
and 2, so as not to conflict with the meeting of the Na- 
tional, at Denver, July 9-12. 


As early as 1888 the French minister of public instruc- 
tion called a conference to consider how best to use the 
magic lantern. It was a valuable educational movement. 


Tue teachers’ price of White’s “ School Management,” 
mentioned in “ Reading Course for 1895,” page 61, 
JouRNAL of January 24, is $1.00, instead of $1 25, as 
stated. 


THE states represented on the Cleveland programme are 
California, Colorado, Minnesota (3), Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, [ilinois (3), 
Michigan (3), Ohio (3), Pennsylvania (2), New York 
(3), Rhode Island, Massachusetts, District of Columbia, 
and Canada. 


Tue verticallists may be encouraged by the recent 
studies in experimental didactics by Professor E. W. 
Scripture and Mr. C. S. Lyman of Yale, by which they 
seem to have demonetrated that the eye moves more 
easily upward and downward, right and left, than in in- 
termediate positions. This is a tangible New England 
demonstration of the same law asserted by Listing. 


Wititiam M. Bryant, LL. D., St. Louis: The 
American scheme of state education should be preserved 
in all the completeness and rhythmic unity of its fanda- 
mental outlines. ... It is the one vital element in 
history, for it is nothing less than the progressive realiza- 
tion of divinity in humanity. 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


At the spring meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club, held in March, 1894, a committee was appointed to 
prepare a very careful report on the subject, “ The High 
School Classical Library.” The committee were re- 
quested to make a collection of the best editions of the 
classics studied in preparatory schools, and to designate 
the best manuals and books of reference in the various 
departments of classical philology that come within the 
range of preparatory work. 

This committee, of which Mr. C. L. Meader of the 
Latin department of the University of Michigan is chair- 
man, has already done a great deal of work ; but in mak- 
ing its selections it wishes to enlist the good offices of as 
large a number of classical teachers as possible, in order 
to bave the benefit of their judgment. To this end it 
requeste all workers in classics who may see this notice 
to submit to it the titles of the books of reference which 
they prefer, or have found most helpful to themselves 
and their students. 

The committee will make its report at the Classical 
Conference, which will be held at Ann Arbor on the 27th 
and 28th of next March. The list in its final form will 
be published in the Journat or Epucation; and it 
will, no doubt, be of great value to teachers, not only as 
a guide to the choice of books, but as a means of impress- 
ing upon the authorities the importance of purchasing 
the works recommended. All those who will kindly help 
in this matter are requested to send their lists as early 
as possible to Mr. C. L. Meader, No. 9 East University 
avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMP MEETING. 


Superintendent George J. Luckey of Pittsburg, who 
has kept Pittsburg in the forefront of educational meth- 
ods, is arranging for another of his ‘ educational camp 
meetings,” as he styles them. He has a habit, once in 
three or four years, of massing in Pittsburg a number of 
educational workers from a wide field. At the last, ex- 
President Hayes was the central figure, with Governor 
Beaver as the chief support and edacational lights from 
the east and west. By this means he fills the largest 
auditorium and gets the fullest attention of the press. 

What a Methodist General Conference, Presbyterian 
General Assembly, Congregational Triennial Convention, 
Knight Templars’ Conclave, or Board of Trade “rou. d 
up” is to the community visited, these educational camp 
meetings are to the cause of education in Pittsburg, en- 
listing the enthusiasm of the merchants, clergymen, and 
editors, as well as the toilers in home and shop. Super- 
intendent Luckey secures representative men who are 
good popular speakers. He gets the crowd, interests 
those who come, and gets good reports for those who will 
wish they had been there. His plan is to reach out to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Richmond, Toronto, Albany, New 
York, Boston, or similar cities, while Pennsylvanians are 
prominent, as they well may be with such men as Gov- 
ernor Hastings, Dr. Schaeffer, Henry Houck, MacAlister, 
Brooks, Brambaugh, and the normal school men to be 
enlisted. He has day and evening sessions for at least 
two days. The effect is inestimable. Such a meeting 
would be a blessing to any city. 


REGULATION OF FOOTBALL. 


Seven presidents of leading universities of the North- 
west have held a conference at Chicago, and adopted 
resolutions embodying their ideas as to what action au- 
thorities of institutions of learning should take regarding 
football and athletics in general, and their conception of 
the scope of the rules to govern games. The presidents 
who took part in the session, which was private, were C. 
K. Adams of the University of Wisconsin, chairman ; 
Cyrus Northrup of the University of Minnesota, Henry 
Wade Rogers of the Northwestern University, Andrew 
§. Draper of the University of Illinois, James B. Angell 
of the University of Michigan, W. R. Harper of 
the University of Chicago, and James H. Smart of 
Pardue University. Rules adopted by the presidents are 
as follows : — 


1, That each college and university that has not already done so 


appoint a committee on college athletics, who shall take general 
supervision of all athletic matters. 

2. No one ehall participate in any game or athletic sport unless 
he be a bona fide student, doing full work in a regular or special 
coorse as d¢fised in the curriculum of his college. 

8 That no person shall be admitted to any intercollegiate con- 
test who received any gifts, remuneration, or pay for his services 
on a college team. 

4. Any student of an institution who shall be pursuing the regu- 
lar prescribed course within such institution, whether for an ad- 
vanced degree in professional or graduate schools, may be permitted 
to play fora period of minimum namber of years required for se- 
curing the graduate or professional degree for which he ia a can- 
didate. 

5. No person who has been employed in training a college team 
for intercollegiate contests will bo allowed to participate in any 
intercollegiate contest as a member of any team which he has 
trained, ard no professions! athlete, and no person who has ever 
been a member of any professional team shall ever play in any 
intercollegiate contest. 

6. No student shall play in any game utder an assumed name. 

7. No student shall be permitted to participate in any intercol- 
legiate contest who is found by the faculty to be deficient in any of 
his studies. 

8. All games shall be played on grounds either owned or under 
the immediate control of one or both the colleges participating in 
the contest, and all games shall be played under students 
management, and not under the control of any other corporation, 
association, or private individual. 

9. The election of managers and captains of teams of each col- 
lege shall be subjact to the approval of the committee on athletics. 

10. College teams will not engage in any games with professional 
teams, nor with those representing so-called athletic clubs. 

11. That before every intercollegiate contest a list of men pro- 
posed to play shall be presented to each team, or teams, to the other, 
or others, certifying that all the members are entitled to play under 
the rules and conditions adopted. Such rules to be signed by the 
registrar or secretary. It shall be the duty of the captain to en- 
force this rule. 


READING COURSE FOR ’9. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


I.—PROFESSIONAL. 
IT. Education of the Greek People.* 


(1.) The Book. — This is the most vigorous piece of 
educational writing from an American pen that I have 
seen. It is scholastic, philosophical, historical, and sensi- 
ble in a high degree. It isa book for educational leaders 
to read and think upon. It is not adapted to people of 
slight culture, nor to those who need help in the daily 
work of the school. It is a masterpiece, and every aspir- 
ing teacher, every teacher who is ready to think carefully 
and vigorously, should read it. 

(2.) The Author.— Thomas Davidson of the Univer- 
sity of California has long been recognized as one of the 
great American masters in philosophical thought, while 
his style is ideal. He has long been a close friend of Dr. 
W. T. Harris, and each owes much to the friendship of 
the other. 

(3.) Its Use. — The first chapter, “ Nature and Edu- 
cation,” stands by itself, and is, without any question, the 
mightiest twenty-eight pages yet written by an American 
upon the schools and school life of the country. This 
needs to be read with great moderation, when the mind 
is ready for great conquests, and should be reread more 
than once. The remaining chapters should be read as 
history first, then reread as philosophy, and a third time 
for practical deductions. 

(4.) Questions (on the first chapter). 

1. What distinction does he make in nature? 

2. What is his definition of education ? 

. How does educating differ from training or breed- 
in 

7 What is the aim of education ? 

5. What does he style the popular talk about develop- 
ing the child’s “spontaneity ” ? 

6. What is original nature ? 

7. Ideal nature ? 

8. What estimate does he say the world places upon 
the individual or the nation that seeks its chief good in 
pleasure ? 

9. What is moral life ? 

10. Why does every age demand an edueation suited 
to its own condition ? 

11. To what is all immoral life due ? 

12. What difference is there between will and will- 
fulness ? 


** Education of the Greek People.” By Thomas Davidson. Price, 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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13. What is the chief function of education ? 

14. What is the kindergarten supposed to undertake ? 

15. Why are two playthings better than twenty ? 

16. Why is oae game with a purpose better than fifty 
without ? 

17. What is the difference in value between relation 
of fact and relation of worth ? 

18. What were Greek boys taught? Persian? 

19 Under seven years of age, what is the relation of 
training and instruction ? 

20. What is their relation after seven? 

21. What are the instruments of study ? 

22. What is the general opinion of “mere knowl- 
edge,” in which action and creation bear no part ? 

23. How does he divide the *‘ schooling ” of a child in 
his first twenty-two years ? 

24. What are the requirements of the family and kin- 
dergarten age ? 

25. Primary school age? 

26. Grammar school age ? 

27. High school years ? 

28. University years ? 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. —(II.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Address before the Vermont Teachers’ Association at Rutland, 
December 6, 1894.] 


I am not unmindful of the financial limitations of rural 
communities, from which much of the most enterprising 
spirit has gone tothe cities. There are many hill towns in 
Vermont that simply cannot make ample provision for the 
schools. There is no wealth. The miles of road to be 
kept in repair, and the number of bridges to be built and 
rebuilt are out of all proportion to the travel of the town. 
Nor am I unmindful of the fact that Vermont has done 
more in the past four years to inerease the efficiency of 
her rural schools than any other Commonwealth, with 
possibly twoexceptions. It is not long since the required 
length of term was but twelve weeks. It had been 
brought up to twenty-six two years ago, and now it is 
carried to twenty-eight, leading most of the states in the 
Union in this particular. The pay of the teachers re- 
mains very low, but the quality of the work done is far 
better than the salary calls for. 

The cities, with elegant buildings, attractive appoint- 
ments, abundant appliances, trained and well-paid teach- 
ers, provide schools for ten months, while a rural com- 
munity, with no adequate buildings, appointments, appli- 
ances, or salaries has but seven months, often less. If 
under these conditions the rural district does not suffer 
immeasurable harm and irreparable loss, then we must 
revise our theory about our public school education. If 
the raral school, with every disadvantage, can accomplish 
about as much in six or seven months as the city school 
can with every advantage in ten months, then let us re- 
pent of having spent so much upon the city schools. 

Bat the rural community does suffer incalculable in- 
jary. It has, however, three redeeming features : — 

First.— It gets good, natural talent. Rarely does the 
best talent among city-bred men and women turn its at- 
tention to teaching in the same sense as it does in the 
country, where only the best, as a rala, thinks of teaching. 

Second. — The country-bred teacher, whether she 
teaches in city or country, is liable to be a good profes- 
sional reader and student. She has few diversions, little 
conceit, and is an earnest student and careful ‘reader. 

Third.—The children have more of the sympathy and 
inspiration which come from an out-of-school acquaint- 
ance. Children see almost nothing of a city teacher out of 
school hours, while they know the teacher better out of 
school than in, in the country. 

Summing up all the phases of “ massed interference,” 
with which the conservative economist of the back dis- 
tricts brings to naught the brainy plays of the skilled pro- 
gressives of the village, it may be said that they are 
content to educate the boy to be like his grandfather, 
while the aim should be to prepare him for the emergen- 
cies of twenty years hence, whose signals will remain 
unrevealed until the play is made and the emergency is 
upon him, 

The rural economist contents himself with the fact 


that some men have gone from the little red schoolhouse 
into eminent success ia the city. True, bat it is equally 
true that multitudes go from the little red schoolhouse 
into the barrooms and gilded dens of licentiousness. 
Specialists tell us that a large proportion of the Amer- 
ican women leading shaded lives in large cities are from 
rural communities. This was not so forty years ago, we 
are told, but it will be more and more so unless the policy 
of the rural economist changes radically. 

What are the remedies ? 

The sanitary condition must be improved by Jaw and 
official edict. No state aid whatever should be given 
any community until a certificate has been filed at the 
State House which announces that uniform cleanliness in 
every respect prevails in all the school buildings. 

There is no financial relief until the state aids. Cali- 
fornia has solved this phase of the problem by providing 
for the entire support, doing it most cheerfully and gen- 
erously. This appears impracticable in the older states, 
though Pennsylvania has approached it by appropriating 
$5,500,000 a year, recently. She has appropriated more 
for education in the past six years than in the preceding 
fifty years. Unfortunately many communities use this 
merely for the reduction of taxes, so that little more is 
expended on schools than before, so that her legal length 
of term is a month less than that of Vermont. 

Massachusetts kas accomplished much and has done it 
at slight expense. She makes an annual appropriation 
for all the towns of low valuation, on condition that they 
increase their own appropriation by a proportionate sum. 
No town can be aided that goes backward, none that 
stands still, only on condition that it makes an advance. 
This is a healthy state of affairs which every state would 
do well to imitate. 

The only other two recent great reforms that are full of 
promise are also from Massachusetts, — district super- 
vision and centralized schools, through public conveyance. 
These, like the state aid just referred to, are all largely 
due to the thoughtfalness and persistency of Hon. John W. 
Dickinson, for many years the official educational leader 
of the state. The Massachasetts system alone provides 
ample, definite, skillful supervision to all rural commu- 
nities. County supervision is never close, as it can rarely 
mean more than two, or at most three, brief visits to any 
one school in a year, while the Massachasetts plan pro- 
vides, through the encouragement of state aid, for one or 
two days’ supervision each week in every small town,— 
two or three small towns uniting in the employment of a 
skillful superintendent. To-day, practically every rural 
town in the state has as close supervision as Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Springfield, or any other American city. 

CENTRALIZING THE SCHOOLS is really the greatest ad- 
vance that has been made. By this plan all the pupils 
may be conveyed by carriage, at public expense, to the 
central village. There are in Massachusetts 178 towns 
in which the pupils are so conveyed at an expense of 
$50,390. By this means rural towns have a first-class 
system of graded schools, with trained teachers, in modern 
buildings, with the best of appliances, and the most ap- 
proved heating and sanitation. There is a very decided 
saving in the matter of expense, the attendance is de- 
cidedly improved, tardiness is wiped out, and the advan- 
tages are a hundred per cent. better. No nook or corner 
of such a town is without as good educational advantages, 
practically, as gilt-edged Brookline. 

If we are to retain the sons and daughters of our rural 
population upon the hillsides for anything more than as 
summer residents, we must make life in the plenitude of 
nature at least respectable in educational and social ad- 
vantages. To do this educationally we simply need 
slight state aid wisely applied, close district supervision 
for rural towns, and a centralized school through public 
conveyance. 

Vermont is an ideal rural state. Here may be found 
all that is best in rustic life as distinct from citizen life. 
Here family and neighborhood affiliation are at their 
best. Land-wealth still defies commercial-wealth. The 
envies and jealousies born of the city strife for honors 
and superiority are largely unknown. She is admired, 
loved, and adored by her sons more, perhaps, than any 
other state in the Union. 

Her mountains are capped and gowned with delicate 
green in summer, neatly dressed in brown in autumn, and 
robed in spotless white in winter. Her grains and grasses 


are rich, her trees jaicy, lakes andjbrooks sporty, and 
woods gamey. Here granite turns to marble, while she 
weighs all the sister states in her scales. Her history is 
erystalized sentiment, her geography is poetry, while her 
few indastries are in very truth the cream of the business. 
Her sons furnish the essentials of at least three of the great 
publishing houses of Boston, are the financiers of New 
York, the hustlers of Chicago, and leaders in Wash- 
ington. 

It is a pleasure to extend to the Green Mountain boys 
a humble tribute from the Bay to add to the fadeless 
laurel with which they honor Ethan Allen, the Revola- 
tionary hero; Thaddeus Stevens, the master mind of the 
anti-slavery struggle, whose burial has immortalized the 
secluded cemetery at Lancaster, Pa.; Chester A. Arthur, 
an honored president; ex Senator George F. Edmunds, 
the classic statesman; ex-Minister Phelps, the interna- 
tional jarist ; and above all, would I place a tribute from 
all the states in the laurel crown of that Nestor of Amer- 
ican patriots and New England honor, Justin S. Morrill. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Free text booka will cost Chicago $50,000 next year. 

The Massachaset s school fand amounts to $3,775,548. 

The University of Michigan is to make its summer school a per- 
manent feature. 

Los Angeles claims to be the most prosperous city in the United 
States at the present time. 

Forty per cent. of the children of California live in cities of 
10,000 inhabitants and over. 

Boston doubled her population from 1810 to 1830, and the in- 
flaence upon education was great. 

The Colorado state normal school, at Greeley, is conducting a 
bit of child study on its own account, and provides an elaborate 
plar, which is issued in pamphlet form. 


The American Magazine of Civics is the new name for the Amer- 
tcan Journal of Politics. It is published by Andrew J. Palm & 
Co., 38 Park Row, New York, and is edited by Mr. Palm and 
Henry Randall Waite. 

The course of lectures upon ‘‘ Psychology as Applied to Teach- 
ing,’’ by Professor Williams of Harvard, before the sloyd training 
school of Gustaf Lareson, has just ended in the most successful 
course of professional lectures ever given in Boston. 


Dr. E. E. White of Columbus, Ohio, gave more than 200 lectures 
last year (1894) in the sammer schools and teachers’ institutes and 
before educational associations. His popular lectures on ‘ Char- 
acter’ and ‘‘ The Daty of the Hour”? are increasingly called for. 


The earliest town records of Watertown (Maas.) are being cffi- 
cially printed, by vote of the town, which is one of the most val- 
uable bits of historical work done by any community. These 
records are ante dated by those of only one other town in New 
England. (Price, $2.50.) 


It is not American college atudents alone that cannot write 
Eoglish. The board of studies of Cambridge University, on ac- 
count of the ungrammatical Eoglish written by their under- 
graduater, recommend that English composition be made a part of 
the previous examination, and that an English essay be required of 
all candidates for honors. 

Mr. Luther E. Leland, for many years one of the most prominent 
principals of Newton, Mass., died on the 13th inst., at the age of 
sixty-nine. He became a teacher in the city at an early age, and 
was principal of the same schvol for a longer time than has been 
the privilege of any other man in Massachusetts outside of Boston, 
probably. He retired from active work because of failing health a 
few weeks since. 

Professor Sumichrast has proposed a system of conferences of the 
student body with members of the faculty. At these conferences 
such questions will be openly disc:ssed as the assignment of echol- 
arships, the various athletic problems, and affairs of college disei- 
pine. There will be a sub-committee of five students, who will 
present questions for discussion and open the debate. Subjects 
requiring especially delicate treatment will probably be brought 
before a emaller body of students and professors. 


Professor Morse Stephens, Cornell’s new professor of Earopean 
bistory, from Oxford, has made some interesting comparisons be- 
tween English and American college students. He concludes that 
the average American ucdergraduate takes a more comprehensive 
view of history, has a better grasp of ita essential facts, and sur- 
passes his Eoglish cousin of corresponding grade in power of gen- 
eralization; buat the American student is lamentably deficient in 
his knowledge of details, and also writes very poor English. 
Professor Stephens thought that the essays written by his under- 
graduate students at Cornell were, on the whole, better than similar 
essays written by English students at Cambridge, although he 
sharply criticised the spelling, grammar, and generally careless 
style of the Americans, When, however, he set his American 
students an examination of twenty questions concerning dates and 
places, he was overwhelmed by the lack of knowledge of facts dis- 
played in the answers. More than half the claes failed to pass the 
examination, the average percentage being about forty, and, as a 
rule, the atadents who wrote the beat essays handed in the poorest 
examivation papers, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for ue _ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The prestige which Dedham enjoys of having established the 
first public school in Massachusetts was celebrated Friday evening, 
January 11. The authority which confers this distinction upon 
Dedhaa, in face of controversy, is the following extract from the 
Dedham town records : — 

January 1 (or 11 New Style), 1644-5. 

** The ad Inhabitants, taking into Consideration the great neces- 
sitie of prouiding some mesna for the Education of the youth of 
of sd Towne did with an Vnanimous consent declare by voate 
their willingnes to promote that worke promisiog to put too their 
hands t> prouide maintenance for a Free Schoole in our said 
Towne. 

And farther did resolue & consent testifying it by voate to rayse 
the svme of Twenty pounds p anum : towards the maintaining of a 
Schoole mt to keep a free Schoole ia our sd Towne.’’ 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the town meeting, which passed 
the ‘‘ yoate’’ recorded as above, numbered about forty-four men. 
The town meeting which celebrated that anniversary filled the 
large town hall to its utmost capacity. Hon. Frederick D. Ely 
presided, and opened the exercises with a cordial welcome from 
the citizens of the town to the governor, the lieutenant-governor, 
and the secretary of the state board of education, through whom 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts extended her congratulations 
to her educational pioneers. Rev. Carlos Slafter, for forty years 
principal of the Dedham high sshool, gave the historical address. 
Mr. Slafter narrated the opening of the primitive school in the 
same parish church in which the town meeting had convened to 
sanction it. 

Many other interesting incidents were read from the town records, 
one being the bequest of John Eliot of, in 1645, £3 for promoting the 
welfare of the school. Hon Winelow Warren, collector of the port 
of Boston and a citizan of Dedham, gave an address appropriate to 
the occasion. His Excellency Frederick T. Greenhalge spoke of 
the close mutual relation between the public schools and the 
commonwealth, emphasizing the responsibility of promoting worthy 
citizenship, which the commonwealth places upon our public 
schools in return for the regard and support wherewith they are 
maintained. His Honor Roger F. Wolcott reviewed the progress 
of education from antiquity to the present day, and showed the 
distinguished position which America, and in America, Marsachu- 
setts, holds in the educational advance throughout the world, 
Hon. Frank A. Hill indicated the development which educational 
principles and practice have undergone since the first school in 
Massachusetts was established, 250 years ago, and urged the appli- 
eation of the earnest zeal of those earlier days to the manifold 
facilities which are offered the pupils of to-day. 

The programme was enhanced by music by the pupils of the 
public schools, and closed with a hearty chorus of ‘‘ America,’’ in 
which the audience joined. E. G, 


LAPSUS. 


This Latin word means a slip, or slipping. It is a noun, from 
the verb /abor, to slip. It occurs in the well-known passage in the 
fifth book of the Aneid, where, in the running contest, we find 
these lines :— 

Jamque fere spatio extremo fessique sub ipsam 
Finem adventabant : levi cam sanquine Nisus 
Labitur infelix. 

“ And now many there were almost in the last space approaching 
the goal itself, when the unfortunate Nisus falls (or slips) in the 
slippery blood.’’ A /apsus may be of different kinds: Lapsus lin- 
guae, slip of the tongue; dapsus pennae, slip of the pen; lapsus me- 
moriae, slip of the memory; lapsus observationis, of observa: 
tion; and this may be combined with a lapsus oculi or oculorum, 
slip of the eye or eyes. 

It was « /apsus, or slip, of this kind that occasioned the incon- 
gruous translation of Daan Swift’s epitaph, to which E. M. S. re- 
fers in the scholarly note inthe JOURNAL of January 10. E. M.S. 
is correct, and I am pleased to see that my translation was so far 
approved that every word of it, including the title, was adopted by 
my critic. EK. M.S. gives the very word which the lapsus occa- 
sioned me to substitute for ulterius. R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— Please give meaning and derivation of ‘‘ Ymerian,” the name 
of a club in Boston. How is it pronounced? I sometimes hear 
the first syllable pronounced as the letter y. Is that correct ? Some 
question of this kind has appeared in the JOURNAL, bat I think 
has not been answered. CLIo. 


A partial answer to this query appeared in the issue of March 


15. The meaning is chaos, or a babel of tongues. Pronounce as 
if E was the initial letter. 


— Is Dr, Rankin, who wrote the ‘‘ Christian Hymn,” a college 
professor ? 
—- Rankin is president of Howard University, Washington, 

. 


— What was the first important work advocating free trade in 
England ? . 8. 


The first important work advocating free trade in England was 
the “‘ Wealth of Nations,” by Adam Smith. G. E. H. 


— Please give the origin of the term “lynch” law. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Conorst Anaio-Saxon Driotronary. For the use of 
students. B+ John R. Clak, Ph D. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Cloth (7x9). 370 pp. Price, $4 50. ‘ 

This work presents in one volume the information contained in 
all the numerous creditable glossaries to Anglo-Saxon text-books, 
readers, etc., which have appeared in England, Germany, and 
America of late years. It also contains a multitude of words un- 
gloasaried. In other words, it is the latest and most complete 
Anglo-“axon dictionary. It is arranged in the most approved style. 
The type is the most helpful possible. The aide are all that the 
modern science of book-making can suggest. It is not only a 
student’s book, bat is invaluable to the antiquarian, the historian, 
and the reader of early English. Its great feature is that it is ab- 
eolately and perfectly alphabetical. It requires no previous training 
to find a word instantly. 


On Croup Mountain. By Frederick Thurston Clark. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 230 pp. Price, $100. — 
Although Mr. Clark’s story is named from its local setting, 

nevertheless, that local setting bat serves the purpose of the plot 
to define certain circumstances within time and place. The story is 
one of those chapters of individual experience that are true to the 
best in homan nature the world around. Located in a Colorado 
ranch, many a picturesque glimpse reveals an occasional feature 
such as appears only to a keen observer. Mach of the interest in 
the story lies in the manner in which the characters derive the 
poetry and romance of living from their homely way of life. The 
plot develops a life from tragedy into romance in a vigorous man- 
ner that does not allow the interest to wane, and conclades with the 
happy ending that the reader feels is a merited benediction. 


Back Country Porms. By Sam Walter Foss. Illus- 
trated by Bridgman. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, 258 
pp. Price, $1 50 
In Sam Walter Foss there are more of the best elements of Will 

Carleton than in any other poet, and his poems have the merit of 

being much more brief than Carleton’s, and of revesling the point, 

always brilliant, in a few stanzas. Asa reader of his own poems, 

Foss is certainly without a peer. He is an artist before an audience as 

well as at the desk. Among the gems in this book are: ‘‘ The 

Volunteer Organist,” “ The Calf on the Lawn,’’ ‘‘ The Men who 

Missed the Train,’’ and “ The Pioneer.’’ There are twelve poems, 

with nomerous illustrations. For simple naturalness, revelation of 

human nature, genislity of spirit, irresistible mirthfulness, genius 

in jingling rhymes, and jaggling with dialect, Mr. Foss is an im- 

menge success. 


A Preparatory GermMAN Reaper. By C. L. Van 

Daell. Boston: Ginn & Co. 84 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Professor Von Daell has departed from the established precedent 
that the first steps in German must be made amusing, and endeav- 
ored rather to make the introdaction to the study of German an 
introduction to its literature as well as to its language. For this 
purpose he has arranged a graded series of brief selections for 
reading, embracing subjects from the history, biography, and liter- 
ature of a country illustrious in all of these. The prose is enlivened 
with anecdotes and proverbs. The sweet lyrics, selected with great 
care, will teach the pupil to love the master-singers from his first 
acqieintance with their language, and thus inspire in him an inter- 
est for wider excursions in their literature. By such selections, 
both of prose and of poetry, the pupil learns the construction of a 
language as an adjanct to ita beauty and force, and not as the neces- 
sary dependence of construction upon rule. The language by this 
means becomes living indeed to him, and his study an inspiration. 


Soctan GrowrTs By D. Ostrander. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Cloth. 91 pp. Price, $1 00. 
This autbor has lived among men, knows human natare, has 

opinions of his own, and is fearless in the expression of them. He 

appreciates where power lies in society, sees where injastice is, and 

where jastice ought to be. He is a student, knows history, has a 

firm faith in the superiority of the forces for good, believing that 

they have greater vitality and stability than the forces of evil. 

Bat one must read the book for himself, and anyone interested in 

social problems can well afford to do so. 

Tae Worp-Buriper : ADVANCED SPELLING Book. By 
A. J. Beitzel. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company. 
Cloth. 204 pp. 

This is the most elaborate spelling book yet prepared for gram- 
mar and high school grades, academies, and normal schools. It is 
made on lines old and new, and contains elaborate, systematic, and 
progressive exercises in word building, word analysis, defining and 
composition, It is arranged for both oral and written work The 
design ie to keep the pupils busy with pencil and with thought. 
Many sentences and paragraphs are given, and large numbers of 
words for defining. 

Compiete Manvat or ComMERCIAL PENMANSHIP. By 
omy E. Slayd. Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 

Mr. Slayd has prepared this manual of penmanship after a care- 
fal study of the wants of the teacher as well as the private student, 
and in it he has had especial reference to imparting skiil in writing 
a rapid, gracefal, business hand. The system is based upon con- 
stant and systematic reviews. He pays much attention to the 
fandamental movement drill, and designs to have this form a pre- 
liminary part of each lesson on every letter. 


Roman Antiquities. A Manual. By William Ram- 
eay, University of Glasgow. Revised and rewritten by Rodolfo 
Lanciani. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 573 pp. Price, $3 00. 

This fifteenth edition of this every-way-classic edition is partly re- 
written and modernized. What other book of this class has re- 
tained its place and gained in popularity and scholarly regard for 
forty years as has this great work. If there is any preparatory 
school without this book, it should be the next desk purchase. It 
is comple'e, finely illustrated, and respects all modern research. 
Valuable as the earlier editions have been, this is far superior. 
Cuaprers From Some Unwritren Memorrs. By 

o— Thackeray Ritchie. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Pp. 

There is always a charm attending psrsonal memoirs. One likes 
to think that the latch-string is out to him at the doors where he is 
wont to think the privileged few are bidden entrance to the home 
and hearth. It is a very delightful home, that where Mrs. Ritchie 
entertains her friends in this new volume of memoirs. While one 
feels the gracious hospitality of the hostess, one is introduced in a 
charmingly informal way to her guests. The memoirs are truly of 
the childhood of the author, yet they are not childish in the least. 


In all her memoirs Mrs. Ritchie seems to say, both to the reader and 
the one of whom ehe writes, ‘‘thia is my friend,” and gracefully 
withdraws her own personality In these memoirs the most prom- 
inent personage is the peer of E igilsh novelists, and no character 
in Thackeray’s novels is more interesting than the author himself, 
and he nowhere more so than in his family life. But there are 
others of whom the literary world is never weary of anecdotes, 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronté,— the latter in that memorable visit to 
Thackeray’s home that has been written of before, but never ao 
personally,— the family of Goethe, and many others. The chap- 
ters of these unwritten memoirs lead the reader to hope that there 
may be a “‘ sequel,” 


THE WORKING TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


Tue Compete Writinas OF Davin P. Page. Edited 
by J. M. Greenwood. 

THe TEACHER IN LITERATURE. 

Practicat Lessons 1n Science. By Dr. J. T. Seovill. 

PractioaL Lessons Psycuotoay. By W.O Krohn. 


Toe Manvat or Userot InrormMaTIon. Chicago: 

The Werner Company. Price, $6 50 per set. 

This library is one to be commended with unreserved beartiness. 
Page's ‘‘ Theorw and Practice,’ carefally edited by Saperintendent 
Greenwood of Kansas City, needa no commendation; indeed, the 
mav does not live in this generation whose commendation of this 
great American educational classic would strengthen it. Before 
the wisdom, sound sense, professional ardor, and literary ekil!l of 
its anthor, two generations have already bowed with admiration. 

Manual of Usefal Information,’”? compiled under the di- 
rection of J. C. Thomas, with un introduction by Frank A. Fi'z- 
patrick, contains more than 100,000 facts, figares, and fancies 
drawn from every land and language, and carefally classified for 
ready reference. It is a reservoir from which teachers can draw 
reliable information upon a multitude of subjects, and to which 
they will go with keen relish and thorough contentment. 

Scovill’s ‘* Lessons in Science’’ are practical ; range through the 
whole list from physics to geology, touching with skill all phases of 
chemistry, theoretical and applied, botany, and zodlogy, as well as 
physica and geology. 

*' The Teacher in Literature ’’ is almost as much of a classic, in its 
way, as Page’s Theory and Practice,’”’ or Qaick’a Educational 
Roformers.”’ It gives the choicest chapters from R ger A:cham, 
Moliére, Rousseau. Shenstone, Faller, Pestalozzi, Cowper, Goethe, 
Irving, Mitford, Bronté, Daniel Pierce Thompson, Thackeray, 
Haghes, Dickens, George Eliot, and D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson. 

It would be absurd to attempt to comment upon the work of 
such masters in their masterpieces. 

Of ‘* Lessons in Paychology,’’ by Professor Krohn, there will be 
a diffrence of opinion in this age of positive psychological ideas, 
bat the author treats the subject comprehensively and instructively. 


SHAKESPEARE: Apo Asovur Norsina. Edited 
by William Aldis Wright, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 159 
oe — York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 40 cents, in flexible 
clot 
A more satisfactory edition of Shakespeare’s plays could hardly 

be desired for school use than the ‘Select Piava’’ which Mr. 

Wright is editing for the Clarendon Press. Mr. Wright’s text is 

everywhere acknowledged as the best for general reading; his 

notes are always helpful, comprehensive, and suggestive, and the 
books are made at the Clarendon Press. There is very little else 
that could be said. 


Dr Tuomas A. Buanp of Washington, D.C., has writ 
ten ** How to Gat Well and How to Keep Well,’’ which the Ply- 
mouth Publishing Company of Boston issues. It ia, as its name 
indicates, a book of advice, accompanied by prescriptions. It is a 
courageous attack upon the recognized echools of medicine, the key- 
note being the use of no poisons. The theory is that if by any 
means an overdose is taken, it ean do no harm, it will merely be a 
waste of raw material, while with ‘‘ regular ” medicines if you take 
too mach, it means death. He aims to help nature to restore her 
deranged or weakened forces. 


Tue latest Balletin of the Bareau of Rolls and Library 
of the State Dapartment at Washiagton contains the offisiel re- 
print of the original manascript of the Constitution of the United 
States, with the fall text of the ratifications thereof by the various 
state conventions. The Bulletia contains the beginning of an in- 
dex to the various papers and documents deposited in the archives 
of the department. 


Mrs. Marra Poon, whose “Salome” at- 
tracted considerable attention, has continued the story of that eo- 
centric damsel in a sequel, entitled ‘‘ Out of Step ’’ Salome retarns 
to her New England home, and the story grows in interest as the 
climax approaches. In general more interest attaches to the sequel 
than to the first volame. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The series of William Black’s novels, in their new 
popular edition, is continued in ‘‘ Highland Cousins.’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE TRAINING OF GiRts FOR Work. By Edith A. Barnett. 
Price, 80 cents. — A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
Price, $3.00 New York: Macmillan & Co 

THE GROWTH OF THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Richard Jones, 
Ph.D Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

LITTLE NATURE Stupres FoR LITTLE PEOPLE FROM JOHN 
BuRRovGHS. Edited by Mary E. Burt. Boston: Ginn & Co 

THE Book oF Jos. Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D. 
Price, 24 cents. New York: Maynard, Merrill. & Co. 

LA CONVERSATION DES ENFANTS. By Charles P. Dn Croquet. 
Price, 75 cents ——Les HISTORIEVS FRANCAIS SIECLE. 
Price, $125. Boston: Car] Schoenhef. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

LESSONS IN THE NEW (GEOGRAPHY. By Spencer Trotter, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

SHFLDON'S ADVANCED LANGUAGE LESSONS.—GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION ——SHELDON’S PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 

GOLDSMITH'’S THE DESERTED VILLAGE, THE TRAVELER 
OTHER PormMs. Price, 15 cents ——HAWrHORNR's TRE OLD MANSE 
AND A FEW MosseEs_ Price, 15 cents.——A SELECTION FROM CHILD 
LIFE IN PoETRY Edited by John Greenleaf Whittier Price 15 
cents.—A SELECTION FROM CHILD LIFK IN PrRosB. Edited by 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Oo. 

UN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION, Michaels Atchison. Price, 
$1.25. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Oo. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & COMPANY. 


AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY. 


HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University. 
18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


In the study of any literary product, the one prime object to be always 


occupied with the subject-matter—that is, the whole meaning, intellectual and spiritual—and be diverted from that as little as possible. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH 
The Choice of Books, by Frederic Harrison; 
The Novel: What It Is, by F. Marion Crawford ; 
‘Oxford and Her Colleges, by Goldwin Smith ; 
etc., etc., etc. 


kept in view by the teacher is that the minds and feelings of students be 
There is nothing 


in literary study which needs so much, at the present time, to be insisted upon as this. 
Philology, on its higher planes, is a great science ; but it is not literature. And in literary study, the only true object of which is to take in the life 
of the work studied, that object should not be defeated by the teacher’s false notions of thoroughness, which may result in his obtruding upon the 


student’s attention all manner of irrelevant things, even to the utter exclusion of the one thing needful. 


The irrelevant things may have their impor- 


tance, but they must also have their proper time and place. When any work is studied as a monument of the language, such study should be called 
by its true name, philological, not literary. True literary study has little or nothing to do with philology. 

These points will indicate somewhat the attitude taken by the author toward literary study; and at the present time, when the methods of that 
study are so much discussed, his book offers much for the serious consideration of all teachers and students of English literature. 


FOR THE STUDENT OF HISTORY. 


Outlines of English Industrial History. 


By W. CunnincuaM, D.D, author of “ The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce,’ and E. A. McArtTHur. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, met. 


A new volume in The Cambridge Historical Series in which 
the following volumes are to be included: 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. 1789-1815. By J. H. Ross, 
M.A. Price, $1.25, met. 
The Foundation of the German Empire. 1815-1871. By J. W. HeApDLAM, 


M.A. ln preparation. 
The English in India. By H. Morse SrepuHens. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


The aim of this series is to sketch the history of modern Europe with that of its chief 
colonies and conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth century down to the present time. 
The histories of the different countries will be described, as a general rule; in separate volumes. 
The series will be under the general editorship of G. W. PROTHERO. 


In preparation. 


A STUDENT’S [MANUAL OF 


English Constitutional History. 


By DupLey Jutius Mepiey, M.A. 12mo. Cloth 583 pp. %3.2§, met. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction. 
Chapter I. The Land and Its Inhabitants. 
Chapter II. ‘The Administrative. 


Chapter III. The Legislature. 
Chapter 1V. The House of Commons — Its Form. 
Chapter V. The House of Commons in Action. 
Chapter VI. The Administrative and Legislature in Conflict. 
Chapter VII. The Administration of Justice. 
Chapter VIIi. Police and Local Administration. 
Chapter IX. Liberty of the Subject. 
Chapter X. Revenue and Taxation. 
Chapter XI. The Church. 


GREEK STUDIES. 


A Series of Essays 
By the late 


WALTER PATER. 


A series of papers gathered from the Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews and Macmillan’s Magazine. 
;” “ Hippolytus Veiled ;’’ “ The Beginnings of Greek Sculpture ;” ‘“ The 
No just conception of their beauty can be gained except by reading as a whole these felicitous 


Dionysius ‘The Bacchanals of Euripides ;” Demeter and Persephone 
Marbles of AZgina;” “ The Age of Athletic Prizemen.”’ 


Arranged for Publication 
By his friend 


CHARLES L. SHADWELL. 
Their titles are as follows: “ A Study of 


essays on Greek poetry, mythology, and sculpture by one who was not only a master of style, but who also possessed an infinite delicacy and subtlety in 


the interpretation of the different aspects of Greek life and thought. 
thought that characterized Mr. Pater’s “ Marius, the Epicurean,” 


There is much in this later volume to recall the exquisite taste and refinement of 


New Volumes in the Pitt Press Series. 


Cloth. 
ENGLISH:— Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, or What You 
Will. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by 

A. Witson Verity, M.A. Price, 40 cents, net. 


FRENCH: — Molitre’s Le Misanthrope. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by E.G. W. Braunnoitz, Ph.D. Price, 
60 cents, net. 


16mo. 

GERMAN: — Hacklinder’s Der Geheime Agent. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes, by E. L. Mitner-Barry, 
M.A. Price, 90 cents, net. 


LATIN :—Cicero’s Pro [ilone. Edited for Schools and Col- 
leges, by JAmzs 8S. Rerp, Litt.D. Price, 60 cents, net. 


GEOGRAPHY :— Elementary Commercial Geogra- 
phy. By Huan Rosert Mitt, Oxford University Exten- 
sion Lecturer. Price, 40 cents, net. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiology for 


This little work is intended for those who, without previous knowledge of the subject, desire to begin the serious study of Physiology. 


By Micnaet Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., author of “ A Text-book of Physiology,” etc., 
and Lewis A. Suore, A.M. M.D. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 240. 


Price, 75 cents, 
It is written in a more elementary and 


didactic manner than the E/ementary Lessons of Professor Huxley, and, it is hoped, may serve as an introduction to that volume. The whole has been supervised by Dr. Foster, who 


holas himself equally with Dr. Shore responsible for its contents. 
performed before the class. 
From The Educational Review. 

“ Nothing at once so scientific and so simple as ‘ Phys- 
iology for Beginners,’ by Professor Michael Foster and 
Dr. Shore of the University of Cambridge, has appeared on 
the subject. It is unreservedly commended as a text book 
for secondary schools.” 


From the Philadelphia Press. 
* Invaluable for the purpose for which it was written.” 


From the Cincinnati Times. 
“ A marvel of compression and simplicity.” 


It is adequately illustrated with upwards of one hundred figures, and directions for many simple experiments to be 


From Education. 

“ «Physiology for Beginners,’ by Michael Foster, M.D., 
F.R.S., and Lewis Shore, M.D., is a simple, clear, and com- 
pact treatise designed for those who have no previous knowl- 
edge of the subject. The work is well done and the book 
ought to find a place in many schools.” 


Teachers are invited to apply for our new catalogue and classified lists of text-books, mailed to any address on application without charge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. . 
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EDUCATION. Vol. XLI.—No. 5. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Cleveland, O. 

February 22-23: New York State Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, Brooklyn. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Pertle Springs. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 83. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. Leroy D. Brown of Los Angeles has been 
elected superintendent of schoole at San Luis 
Obispo. He ibas had a wide range of experience 
and _ city will heartily welcome bim to this new 
work. 

The cost per pupil for education is as follows: 
San Francieco, $34.60; Oakland, $42 30: Loe 
fate” $37.55; Stockton, $36.27; San Diego, 

COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion it was decided to open an office at once, with 
a secretary, stenographer, and typewriter to attend 
to all correspondence regarding the N. E. A. 
Quarters have been secured in the Chicago block, 
room 4. Committees on entertainment, transpor- 
tation, hotels, etc., have been appointed and every 

rtment of the work is being attended to. 

presentatives of the state association were 
present at a nuvber of the state associations in 
December to extend a cordial invitation to come 
to Denver next Jaly, and give such information as 


could be given then concerning arrangements. etc. 
Superintendent L. C. Greenlee, district No. 2, 
Denver, at'ended the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation at Galveston, Texas; Supervisor of Draw- 
ing Griggs, the association at Springfield, Ill. ; 
Principal H. S. Philips of the Logan school, the 
association at Des Moines, Ia.; C. W. Bigelow 
and O, S. Moles of the West Denver high school, 
the aesociation at Lincoln, Neb , and Topeka, Kan., 
respectively, They were accorded a hearty wel- 


come, 

Professor J. N. Wilkinson of the state normal 
school, Emporia, Kan., was in Denver at the asso- 
ciation and secured the entire Metropole hotel for 
the Kansas teachers for the N. E. A. 

Kansas expscts to attend the N. E. A. 600 
strong, and Nebraska 2 000. 

Nebraska’s state manager was in Denver and 
arranged for two hotels for the Nebraska delega- 
tion. Other state managers will be in the city 
during the month of January and engage quarters. 
Everything indicates an attendance of 20,000 or 
moreat the N. E. A. It would be well for state 
managers to make arrangements early for their 
state delegations, as the most desirable locations 
are being rapidly taken. 

A meeting of representative business and pro- 
fessional men was held in Denver recently to ar- 


would meet the requirements of the N. E. A. and 
other great conventions which will convene in 
Denver next summer. Fall arrangements were 
made for ita construction. It will be completed 
and ready for use before July. 


“NEW YORE. 


Miss Kinne is to give a course of ten lectures on 
cooking at Teachers’ College, Morningside Heights, 
on Thursdays, from 10 to 12 a. m., beginning this 
week (January 24). 

At the recent meeting of academic principals in 


WASHINGTON ano LINCOLN. 


There is no better way of teaching the children in our public schools the principles of patriot- 


range for the construction of an auditoriam which B 


ism than to keep constantly before them the pictures of such mea as Washington and Lincoln. 
The Stuart Atheneum Portrait of Washington is one of our national treasures. A reproduction of 
this portrait has been brought out by A. W. Elson & Co., which has gained the praise of the most 
important critics and educators in the country. An equally good and correct likeness of Abraham 
Lincoln has been produced by the same firm. These prints are known as the Public School Edition. 
They are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy plate paper; size, 24x38 inches. Price, $5.00, 
by express, prepaid. 

Last year the “Sons of the American Revolution” presented every Public School of Boston 
with a]Washington Portrait framed in quartered oak. The ‘Sons of the Revolution” are preparing 
to present every Public School of New York city with the same. Other large and small cities, 
besides hundreds of smaller places, are preparing for the same event. 


On receipt of 25 cents, we will send to any one wisbing to inaugurate a celebration in 
his school, a book containing ‘‘ Exercises for Washington’s Birthday,” and 100 Washington Certifi- 
cates with which the school children can easily raise the money for purchasing a Portrait. 


The District School Edition. 


In order that every school throughout the land, however small, may pos- 
sess excellent and reliable portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the pub- 
lishers have brought out a special edition of these two portraits. It is. 
printed by a special process, on heavy plate paper, size 22x 28 inches ; price, 
$1.00 per copy by mail, postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. We have made a contract with the publishers 
which enables us to make to our subscribers the following offers : 

No. 1. For one new annual subscription to) No. 8. One new subscription to the Journal 


the Journal of Education (price $2.50) we will send | of Education, and 50 cents additional, will also 
a portrait of Washington or Lincoln (District | secure both portraits. 


School Edition) absolutely free. = No. 4. For $1.50 we will send to any address 
No. 2. Two new annual subscriptions to the| the Journal of Education for five months and your 
rnal of Education will secure both portraits | choice of one of these portraits. 
ee. 
Please note that the above offers apply only to the District School ERdition. 


Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


Educational and Library 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


is NOW COMPLETE. 
Parts I te 20, inclusive, are now ready for delivery, 
A Boston grammar master, after examining a few parts of the Atlas, 
exclaimed, “You ought to sell a million copies.” 
if you wish your Parts Bound, write us for Terms. 


This coupon offer is soon to be withdrawn, as the edition of the Atlas i ts i * 
hausted and the publishers will not issue another edition in that form. “The pe psa dy 
obtained only in bound form at a considerable advance in price. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Coupon jor 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
Sond Part 
Name 


Full P. O. Address 


Address all orders, 


Bothwell of Albany, Scott of Syracuse, Benedict 
of Elmira, and Lawlor of Auburn. 

Hamilton College will receive $50,000 from the 
eatate of George A. Dexter. 

The New York City Normal College will be 
twenty-five years old on Valentine’s day, which 
will be duly celebrated. 

Lady Henry Somerset has been addressing the 
Vasear girls, much to their delight. 

Cornell is happy over the presence of Profes:or 
H. M. Stephene of Oxford in its facalty. 

Principal William C. Franklin of 
Springs has been elected superintendent of scnools 
at Oneonta, at $1,600. He will begin work in Sep. 
tember. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Services in memory of George W. Childs will be 

held in the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Febrc- 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
wy PURE, HICH GRADE 


COAS AND CHOCOLATES 


AWARDS 
Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
used in any of their ary 3. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely UTAH 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent Cup. Utah Uteh 
a people are pro e e 
BAKER L MASS. Dr. James E. mage of Provo is the president 
WALTER & GO, DORCHESTER, of the Utah University and Professor J. H. Paul 
of the Utah Agricultural College. The latter fol- 
Syracuse the following officers were elected for|lows President Sanborn, now in New Hampshire, 
the ensuing year: President, D. EK. Batcheller of} Rev. David Utter, formerly of a Chicago U aita- 
offalo; vice-presidents, C. F. Norton of Bing-| rian church and later of a similar one in Salt Lake 
hampton and W. U. Rixford of Hornellsville; City, is now principal of one of the new Grammar 
corresponding secretary, H. C. De Groat of Buf-| schools in the Jatter city. 
falo; recording secretary and treasurer, Colonel The new colle. e of the Congregationalista in Salt 
8. C. Pierce of Rochester; executive committee, ' Lake is starting off well under the care of Rev. 


Prepare for Spring Work in Botany. 


Wild Flowers of America is a most superb work issued in eighteen parts. Each - 
part contains sixteen beautiful reproductions in exact colors of the wild flowers that deck the 
meadows, hillsides, and forests of our country. The entire work contains 320 of these fine color 
plates. Opposite each plate is a full description cf the flower, with its popular and botanical 
names, Many of these descriptions are illustrated with small engravings of parts of the flower. It 
is stated that the cost of getting up this work has been nearly $200,006, It can now be had of 


us at a merely nominal price. 


OUR OFFERS. 


1. FoR TWo (2) New subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50 each, we will send 
to any present subscriber, prepaid, a complete set of W1LD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 
2. ONE NEW eubscriber to the JOURNAL oF EpucaTION and §1.00 additional will secure a 
complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 


In every case the WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA will be sent prepaid. 


From the U. 8S. Commission of Education. 
“ Thave examined the plates of the ‘ Wild Flowers of America,’ collected and edited by Mr. G. H. Buek, 
ublished in parts. * * The illustrations show the coloring. shape, and size of the flowers as they grow. 
othing that bas come under | notice is to be compared with this publication for the purpose of educat- 
ing the people in a knowledge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the command of 


every family in the country, and at least every school will place a set of these illustrations in its reference 
1 W. T. HARRIS.” 


ibrary. Very sincerely, 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 
Part 17 of the « Wild Flowers of America.’’ 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 
Part 18 of the «* Wild Flowers of America.”’ 


Address 


NEW {ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, thes. 


NEW ENGLANDIPUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| | 
7 | | 
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‘EACH THE YOUNG IDEA TO SHOOT. . 


sugar- coated. 


Interest your pupils and they'll aim right. 
they'll be interested. 


They want progressive, up-to-date text- books. 


— right at the mark — not over or under. 


Give them the right sort of text-books and 
Give them the lessons 


The sugar doesn’t hurt, and the medicine’s there just the same. 


Nothing a 


GEOGRAPHY 
PENMANSHIP 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 
LITERATURE 
GRAMMAR 
ETYMOLOGY 
PHYSIOLOGY 
BOTANY 
GEOMETRY 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
CHICACO. 


For full description of any of our books write to us. 
you are connected and the character of such connection. 


JOHN POTTER COMPANY, 


MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is on this plan . 


THE POTTE 


child likes as much as to be taught by stories and apt illustrations. 


ones that are giving way to them. 


In correspondence give name and location of school with which 


Agents engaged on salary or commission. 


PROGRESSIVE 
THXT-BOOKS 


have been published. They arouse and quicken the mind and de- 
velop Thought. Contrast the stage-coach with the limited express, 
the telegraph with the post-boy of the ’20’s, and you have the 
measure of superiority of the Potter Text-Books over the “ old-time” 


H. K. Warren, late of the college at Neligh, Ne- 
braska. 


Proctor Academy at Provo has tise same princi- 

1 as last year, Isaac Huse, assisted by Misses M. 

. French, Lizzie J. Thompson, and M. J. French. 

Sait Lake City has 218 teachers and a monthly 
pay roll of $15,000. During the vear five vew 
buildings were added, at a cost of $159,000. For 
1894, the school cenaus was 11,941, and the en- 
roliment 9 918. 

The territory levies a gene:al school tax of 
three mills and it is estimated th at $100,000 annu- 
ally goes from Salt Lake City to help the rural 
schools. Salt Lake na‘uraliy gi'owls over the fact. 

Mies Karoline M. Koudeen of Boston is the 
teacher at Heber for the Con gregational Educa- 
tional Society this year. She is ably assisted by 
Miss Mattie Sanders, a graduate of Salt Lake 
now the College of the Congregation- 

iste, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


Professor William W. Stetson of Auburn has 
been appointed state superintendent of common 
schools, in place of N. A. Luce, who has held the 
position sixteen years. Professor Steteon is about 
forty-five years of age. He received his education 
at Monmonth Academy, Edward Little Institute, 
in Aubarn, and Monmouth College, in Illinois, 
He began teaching io his fifteenth year. He 
moved to Illinois in 1868, where he taught in the 
common schools, the high schools, and the Peoria 
normal school. He served as superintendent of 
schools in Henry and West Rockport, and was for 
several terms president of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. Returning to his 
native state in 1884, he was elected superintendent 
of Auburn schools. He was preside: t of the State 
Pedagogical Society in 1890-91. He has been 
manager for Maine of the National Educational 

iation and is president of the American Insti- 
tution of Instruction. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The graded school at the ‘‘ Sqaare”’ in Sanborn- 
ton came to a most abrupt and unceremonious end 
recently, There was an arrangement for a visit 
from the school committee on a certain day. 
The night previous several of the older boys se- 


_ Now that the whole world is thinking of Amer- 
‘can wild flowers, reading about them, writing 


cared a skunk, and left it in the schoolroom. 
Teacher and pupils came to school on the follow- 
ing day, as usual; the committee was there also, 
bat no one remained. The committee, upon leav- 
ing, dismissed the teacher and pupils for the term, 
as the premises will have to be fumigated several 
times before they can again be occupied. These 
boys should spend a lengthy term in the state re- 
form echool, and if the law does not exempt them 
‘om account of age, they should be imprisoned. 
This is not «port, it is a crime. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The eighteenth meeting of the Mazwachusetts 
Town and District Superintendents’ Aasociation 
will be beld in Worcester, Feb:uary 8. Pro- 
gramme: — 

Report: On the Present State of Education in 
Massachusetts Schools, Considering Especially 
Mathematics, English, Language, Science,” Superia 
tendent C. Ei. Morss; Discussion, Superintendent F. 
E. Parlin; ** Use and Abu e of Classical Literature 
in Common Schools,” Superintendent I. F. Hall, 
Agent H T. eng ‘** Suggestions for the Improve 
Schvol Registers,’ Superintendent W. W. 

OTT. 

President Edward Dixon, West Rrookfield; vice- 
president A. F Pease, Northampton; secretary and 
treasurer, Louis P. Nash, Gardner. 


Boston hopes for $2 000,000 for new school 
buildings and $100,000 for the sanitary improve- 
ments in the old ones. 

There are 243 teachers in attendance upon Mr. 
Gustaf Lareson’s sloyd training school on St. 
Botolph street. 

Secretary Hill’s first state report is issued. I 
is every way creditable. There are in the ccm 
monwealth 7,833 public schools of all grades, be- 
ing a gain of 323 over the previous year; there 
are 11,714 teachers, a gain of 481, and 400.609 
pupils, a gain of 8 864, or 2.2 per cent. Eigh: 
new high echools have been eatablished, making 
the present number 255, attended by 30,540 
pupils, a gain of 1,958. The amount of money 
raised by taxation for all wuchool purposes is 
$9,778,644 81. 

Boston bas fifty-four public kindergartens, with 
eighty-one teachers and 2,518 children. When- 
ever there are more than fifty children in a Boston 
kindergarten, there is an aseis‘aat, and if there are 
between thirty and fifty, the teacher hes a special 
assiet mt. 

The Sherwin school boys ha veorganiz \d the first 
anti-cigarette league in Bostem. 

The young ladies at Tufts bh ave added materially 
to the profit and pleasure of college life on the 


about them, Americans, too, are beginning to! hill. 


wake up. The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has 
in ite power to let every one of its readers have 


the American wild flowers almost without price, * 


almost without trouble. Look out for the 
NAL Wild Flower Coupon in this issue. 


Chief Wade, the expert savitation official, says 
the Madison-avenue schovl, New Bedtord, is one 
of the best in the state. His ‘ests show that each 
pupil has forty-two cubic feet of pure air per 
minute. 


Mr. C. H. J. Woodbury, chairman of the Lynn 
school board for many years, has declined a re- 
election, much to the regret of his associates, who 
passed complimentary resolutions by a unanimous 
rising vote. 

Norman W. Bingham has retired from the Som- 
erville school board, after one of the most extended 
terme ever er joyed by sny member in its history, 
and the occasion was utilizad by his aesociates in 
showering bovors upon him. 

The instruction in cooking in Boston promises 
to be very successful, althongh having much less 
scope than sewing, inasmuch as the course of study 
provides that only girls from the second classes of 
the grammar schools shall receive lessons. The 
necessity of having roome especially fitted up as 
kitchens requires many pupils to leave their regu- 
lar schools and go to other buildings, the distance 
traveled being sometimes two miles or more, and in- 
volving much wasteof time. There are at present 
fourteen kitchens connected with the public schools, 


|. {in which are employed a principal of cooking 


schools, ten teachers, and three assistants. 


Tue WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION held ite thirteenth annual meeting 
in Northampton, January 18. H. W. Kittredge 
of Westfield presided. F. W. Staebner gave some 
valuable suggestions for teaching mineralogy. He 
was assisted by three young ladies. Miss E. K. 
Priée of Springfield read an excellent essay on ge- 
ometry. Professor Ieaac Bridgman read an ad- 
dress prepared by G. B. Root upon ‘‘ Preparation 
in Eoglish for the High School.’’ Superintend- 
ent G. H. Danforth gave a talk on the same sub- 
ject. W. H. Whiting of Greenfield gave an able 
address upon ‘‘ Plans for Guiding Pupile’ Reading 
in our Schools.”” W. L. Fletcher of Amherst 
gave an interesting talk upon the ‘‘ Relation of 
the Library to the Schools.’”? Miss Mary A. Aver- 
ill of Northampton gave an illustrative teaching 
exercise in history, and Superintendent W. P. 
Beckwith of Adams spoke vpon ‘‘ Waste Work.’’ 
On the election of officers F. W. Smith of West 
Springfield was chosen president, and W. C, 
Beckwith of Adams secretary. 

BERKSHIRE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION.—The 
annual convention of the Berkshire County Teach- 
era’ Association was held at Pittefield. Mr. Byram 
called the convention to order. Superintendent 
Kennedy of Batavia, N. Y., was absent, and his 

aper, on ‘' The English Language,’’ was read by 
Mr. Byram. Mr. Howe of Adams brought up 
the question of changing the date of the conven- 
tion, and it was referred to a committee of five. 
State Agent Fletcher of Northampton spoke on 
‘* Berkshire Rural Schools, Past, Present, and 
Fatare.’’ He spoke of the many disadvantages 
onder which country sehools are maintained, and 
dwelt upon their great value, closing with an ap- 
peal for improvement. Rev. Dr. Davis of the 


First church spoke on the subject, ‘‘ In the Steps 
of the Great Teacher.’’ Soperintendent Bouton 
followed with “Some Features of the Primary 
Vocabolary.’’ Officers elected: President, C. A. 
Byram of Pittefield ; vice-presidents, Superiotend- 
ent Abbott of Sheffield, Principal Rogers of Stock- 
bridge, Principal Spaulding of North Adams; 
executive committee, Mrs. J. A. Dewey of North 
Adams, C. E. Bennett of Pittefield, F. E Peverly 
of Williamstown, S. L. Cutler of Great Barring- 
tov, and Eugene Bouton of Pittefield; secretary, 
T. K. MeAllister of Adame; treasurer, George 
W. Gardner of Pittefield. The report of the com- 
mittes on resolu:ions was adopted, and Frank A. 
Hill, secretary cf the state board of education, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Professional Training of 
Teachers,’ contrasting the methods of fifty 
years ago and those in practice now. The pro- 
gramme closed with an address by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall of Worcester, who gave his lecture on ‘' The 
New Study of Nature.”’ 


CONNECTICUT, 


Henry O. Havemyer has given the town of 
Greenwich one of the finest grammar school build- 
ings in Connecticut, built at a cost of $175,000, 


How's Tuis ! 


We offer One Handred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO.,, Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Toledo, O. 
WALLING, KINNAN & MARTIN, WholeealeDrug- 
gists, Toledo, O. . 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of the 
system. Price 750. per bottle. Sold by all Drug 
gists. Testimonials free. w 


TEACHERS WANTED 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
3-6t MEMPHIS, TENN. 


FOR EVERY TEACHER AND PUPIL, 


A neat Device that helds all beeks open. Two 
for 25 cents. Address 
5-3 P. O. Box 285, BRADFORD, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


A ing Private School in the suburbs of Chicago. 
4. care N. E. Journal of Education, Nos 
gomerset St., Boston, bat 
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colored wrapper. Refuse cheap 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


Coughs and Colds, 


Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, General Debility and 
all forms of Emaciation are speedily cured by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Consumptives always find great relief by taking it, and 
consumption is often cured. No other nourishment restores 
strength so quickly and effectively. 


Weak Babies and Thin Children 


are made strong and robust by Scott’s Emulsion when other 
forms of food seem to do them no good whatever. 
The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion is put up in sa/mon- 


Send for pamphiet on Scott’s Emulsion. FREE, 
All Druggists. 


substitutes! 


50 cents and $f. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FLORIDA, 


The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
at Orlando was a success. More than 600 teachers 
were in attendance. Dr. Payne of Nashville, 
Tenn., was on the programme for several lectures. 
He remarked that he never had stood before a 
body of teachers that gave him better attention. 
Dr. Milne of Albany, N. Y., visited the associa- 
tion, and gave a very interesting talk on patriot- 
ism. The programme was perfectly carried out, 
only one or two persons on duty being absent. 
The discussions were earnest and forcible. The 
entire meeting showed that Florida teachers are 
wide awake, earnest, and progressive. Their one 
aim is to do all possible for the children under 
their charge. The officers elected were as follows : 
J. H. Falks of Leesburg, president; Mrs. Phillips 
of Tampa, vice-president; M. J. Turner of An- 
thony, secretary; D. L. Ellis of Kissimmee, treas- 
urer; J. M. Gailliams of Jasper was appointed 
chairman of the executive committee. he next 
meeting will be held at St. Augustine. Twenty- 
five do!lars in gold was cffered for the best patri- 
otic song written by a Florida teacher. State Su- 
perintendent Sheats and his administration were 
indorsed without a dissenting vote. 

The teachers feel that while the new examina- 
tion law may have worked some few hardships, 
upon the whole, it has accomplished a very great 
deal for Florida teachers and Florida schools. 

KANSAS. 

The Topeka high school was dedicated Novem- 
ber 16 by addresses from Chancellor Snow, Pres- 
ident Taylor, and Pre-ident Fairchild. 

The State University has received a gift of 
$100,000, for the purpose of starting a medical 
school, from Dr. Bell of Kansas City. 

* The attendance at the State University is 200 
more than at the same time last year. The en- 
rollment ie something more than 800. The fine 
library building has been completed and dedicated. 

E. Stanley, state superintendent-elect, has a 
long record of experience as a teacher. He is best 
known in the superintendency of the Lawrence 
schools, haviog held that position longer than any 
other prominent superintendent in the state has 
held his place. 

Superintendent Guy P. Benton of Fort Scott 
becomes the new assistant state superintendent, 
and Principal Fellows of Barclay the new clerk in 
the state superintendent's office. Practical public 
school men will be at the head of the echool busi- 
ness in this state for the next two years. 

The college at Winfield is under the necessity of 
seeking some new teachers in the midet of the year. 
President Rice and Professor Gridley are among 
the valuable workers who bave resigned. 

An ipjanction was filed in the district court 
against the usual granting of Thankegiving and 
the day after, by the Emporia school board, as 
Ahelidays, and on the hearing of the case the in- 
janction was sustained. All who are specially in- 
terested in the management of the schools will hope 
to see the case carried through the supreme conrt. 

The Kansas delegation; to the next summer’s 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
will have their Denver headquarters at Hotel 
Metropole. State Manager Wilkinson of Emporia 
has done well to secure such good quarters and 
secure them early. 

The teachers of the state look with a good deal 
of interest to the coming biennial session of the 
legislature. There will be many bills in which 
the teachers will be intcrested. The three state 
institut:one all have need of constantly increasing 
facilities. The question of strengthening the 
county high school law will undoubtedly awaken 
great interest. It is proposed to make the organ- 
izing and maintaining of a county high school man- 
datory in the richest and most populous counties 
There will undoubtedly be propositions for the es- 
tablishment of additional state normal schools. 
There are other interests seeking so much assist- 
ance that it may be difficult for education to get 
even the usual amonnt of legislative aid. For in 
stance, irrigation may demand all the state’s cash. 

When the ssssion is over education will be found 
properly cared for,— people will always 
look well to that. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The opening article in the January issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy is by Pro- 
fessor S. N. Patten upon ‘‘ Economics in Elemen- 
tary Schools.’ Professor Patten, who speaks of 
aschool he once taught, tells of a number of 


economic ideas which may be presented to younger 
children, and made the basis of action and love by 
them. The paper as a whole is rathera sugges- 
tion than a finished study of the subject, although 
it has some marks of having cost the writer much 
atudy in the production. ‘The ideas are good, but 
one feels that, as they stand, their usefalness is 
limited to teachers who are accustomed to think 
out theirown ways and means. The trouble is 
one which has appeared in Proiessor Patten’s 
work once or twice before, when the very fineness 
and depth of his reasoning has somewhat obscured 
the workable side of his subject. Mr. Edward 
Porritt, who has studied American affairs with 
considerable skill for the English magazines, writes 
about the breaking up of the English pai ty system. 
His paper will help many who are trying to un- 
derstand what is going on nowadays in England. 
“ Money and Bank Credits in the United States’’ 
is an article of considerable value by Mr. H. W. 
Williams of Baltimore. Other papers are by the 
Dac de Noailles upon the problem of how to save 
bimetallism, and by D. J. Green, upon ‘‘ Wieser’s 
Natural System.’’ Briefer communications touch 
upon “Anti-Trust Legislation,’ and ‘*‘ The Abuses 
and Remedies of Trusts; upon ‘‘ Sociological Field 
Work,’’ and upon “ The Relations of Economics 
to Sociology,’’ upon which Professor Patten makes 
some remarks. Mr. Rowe continues his notes 
on ‘* Municipal Government,’? and Mr. T. M. 
Lindsay opens a department of Sociological Notes. 
Philadelphia: The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy. Bi-monthly. Per year, $6.00. 


— Girls who like to read about marriage — and 
what girl does not ?—should buy a copy of the 
January Ladies’ Home Journal and read the ex- 
cellent marriage article which Mre, Burton Har- 


rison has written under the title of ‘‘ Heigh ho! 
for a Husband’; Eugene Field is not less inter- 
estivg in his charming narrative of ‘‘The Woman 
Who Moat Infinenced Me,’’ while Edward Bellamy 
sketches, in his own way, what he believes a 
“Christmas in the Year 2.000” will be like. 
Frank O. Small has a very happy paper, which 
will interest thousands of lovers of magazine pic- 
tures. He tells ‘‘ How I Make a Drawing,’’ 
showing the evolution of a magazine picture from 
its conception to its fiaish, Kdward W. Bok is 
unusually strong in his answers to a lot of ‘* Prob- 
lems of Young Men,’’ while Mr. Howells gives 
the best installment of his literary autobiography 
which he has yet written. ‘‘ A New Evening’s 
Entertainment’’ is very clever, and will be im- 
mensely popular, since it is easy and picturerque. 
Beginners of French and German will welcome a 
whole page of capital suggestions on ‘*‘ When 
Studying French and German,’’ by Professors 
Isaacs and Fortier. Other articles there are, all 
good and wise, making this issue of the Jcurnal 
one of the most interesting which the editors have 
made. No magazine is certainly better worth its 
price of ten cents. The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia issue it. 


— Senator Henry Cabot Lodge contributes to 
Harper’s Magazine for January a vigorous article, 
entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Americanisms,’’ which 
contains reassuring and comforting doctrine for 


those who employ colloquial forms of speech. 
The following passage is one of many that will be 
read with interest: “Among character atic 
American words none is more so than ‘to guess’ 
in the sense of ‘to think.’ . . . One sees it con- 
tinually in English comic papers, and in booke 
also, put into the mouths of Americans asa dis- 
creditable but unmistakable badge of nationality. 
Shakespeare uses the word constantly, generally 
in the stricter and narrower sense, where it im 
plies conjecture. Yet he also uses it in the 
broader American sense of thinking. For exam- 
ple, in ‘* Measure for Measure’ (Act 1V., Scene 


IV.), Angelo says, \‘ And why meet him at the 
gates, and redeliver our authorities there ? - To 
which Escalus replies, in a most emphatically 
American fashion, ‘1 guess not.’ 


— An old-fashioned sea story full of interest and 
adventure, with a strong love motive, is begun by 
W. Clark Rassell in the January Cosmopolitan. 
* Oaida’”’ succeeds Frouds, Gosse, Lang, and 


other distinguished writers with an instalment of the 
‘Great Passions of History’? series, which bas 
been appearing in the Cosmopolitan. A discussion 
is aroused by Mr. Edward Bok’s article on ‘* The 
Young Man and the Charch,’’ which will con- 
sume tons of ink before it is settled. Just pre- 
ceeding the famous Charcot’s death, he prepared 
an article for the Cosmopolitan on Pasteur, to be 
published after Pasteur’sdeath. But Charcot has 
died first, and so, with the consent of Charcot’s ex- 
eentors, the article is given now. The present 
‘* Theatrical Season in New York’? is ritically 
considered by Mr. James S. Metcalfe, editor of 
Life, and there are stories by Tourgés, Howells, 
and the famous French writer, Frang.is Coppé>. 


The Eclectic Magazine for January, 1895, has 
seventeen articles, selected from the best foreign 
periodicals. Part II. of General Wood’s paper 
on ** The Ciimea in 1854 ard in 1894”’ ia fall of 
interest; Christian Socialiem,’”’? by the Doke 
of Argyll, is worthy of the great thinker; ‘‘ The 
Chino-Japanese Conflict, and After,’’ is a timely 
paper, as is the article on the ‘‘ Burning Questions 
of Japan,’’ by A. Henry Savage Landor. In fact 
the entire list of articles are worthy of careful 
reading by all persons who would know the trend 
of foreign thought. This old magazine of foreign 
literature ie the ideal one for studente who wish to 
keep abreast of the times in the Old World 
Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers 45 cents. 
New York, 144 Eighth street: E. R. Pelton. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
January opens with an article by R. H. Thurston 
on ‘* The Animal as a Prime Mover,’’ followed by 
‘©The Law of Invention,’ by Horace Petitt of 


the Philadelphia bar. Gaetano Langa, S.B.E., of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ably 
treats of ‘‘ Engineering Practice and Education.” 
In the ‘‘ Chemical Section’’ there is a ‘‘ Review 
of Stereo-Chemistry,’’ by Stewart Woodford 
Young; and Joseph W. Richards, Ph.D., treats of 
‘©The Resistance to Corrosion of Some Light Alu- 
mininm Alloys.’”’ A New Product of the Elec- 
tric Furnace’’ is described in Notes and Commente. 
The proceedings of the stated meeting of the in- 
stitute are given, and the number concludes with 
the State Weather Service, Monthly Balletin and 
Maps. Price, $5 00 a year; single copy, 50 cente. 
Philadelphia: The Franklin Inatitute. 


— Harper's Weekly of January 12 contains an 
article by Henry Loomis Nelaon on the ‘‘ Person- 
nel of the Navy,’’ advocating promotion from the 
lowest grade to the rank of captain by selection, 
apropos of the bill for reorganization. Frederic 
Remington has written and illustrated an article 
on the policing of the Yellowstone Park, which 
appears in the same number. Mr. Remington’s 
article is a spirited and interes'ing account of a 
trip through the park taken by the author in com- 
pany with Captain Anderson, the superintendent. 
Another noteworthy paper is that by Jacob Riis, 
author of ‘“‘How the Other Half Live,’’ who 
gives a synopsis of the report of the Tenement 
House Commission, illustrated by diagrams show- 
ing the development of the tenement-house, from 
the lowest to the highest grade that is hoped for. 


— In the leading article in the January number 
of the International Journal of Ethics, the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright of the United States bureau of 
labor discusses the significance of the recent labor 
troubles in America. Other papers in the number 
treat of the character of the juvenile cffender and 
the conditions which produce him, of the aitruistic 
impulse in man and animals, and of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry from an ethical standpoint. ‘* The 
Teleology of Virtue’’ is the subject of a atudy by 
Professor Walter Smith of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, Illinois; there ia a diecursion between Profes- 
sor Mackenzie and E. E. Constance Jones, about 
raticnal Hedonism; and H. Rashdall of Oxford 
anewers some strictures of Mr. Bradley in regard 
to his position on the question of punishment. 
There is the usual variety of able reviews of the 
new books. Philadelphia: The International 
of Ethics. Issued quarterly. Yearly, 


—The Jenness Miller Monthly is largely in- 
creasing its scope of usefulness to include able 
articles on domestic, social, educations], and hy- 


gienic topics. In the January issue Mrs. Miller 
continues her popular series, ‘‘ Law, Order, and 
Art in Dress.’’ In this series she goes back to 
first principles, teaching in a delightsome way the 
theory of dress from the beginning. This issue 
contains a unique and entertaining article on 
‘* Great-Grandmother’s Kitchen and the Aladdin 
Oven.’’ The literary curios of the Old World 
have been ransacked to farnieh ‘‘ Mittenwald and 
ite Violins.” Paris, the City of Enchantment,’’ 
is as delightfal a bit of travel as we have seen in 
many a day, and all the other articles furnish en- 
joyment to the lover of genuinely good reading. 


— The New Science Review for January, 1895, 
conducted by J. M. Stoddard, 63 Fifth avenue, 
New York city, is a miscellany of modern thought 


and discovery. very article in the present num- 
ber deserves careful reading by all interested in 


udden Fainting Spells, 
Epileptic Convul- 
sions, or Fits, and all 
“ nervous diseases, as 
Paralysis, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Epilepsy, or 
Fits, St. Vitus’s 
Dance, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Prostration, 
Nervous Debility, 
Neuralgia, Melan-* 
cholia, Threatened 
Insanity, and Kind- 
red Ailments, are treated as a specialty, 
with great success, by the Staff of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Many are cured at a 
distance without personal consultation— 
the necessary medicines — sent by 
mail or express. Question blanks sent 
on application. 

For Pamphlet, References, and Par- 
ticulars, enclose 10 cents in stamps for 
postage. 

Address, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘he progress of science. Among the topics treated 
are Food-Nerves,’’ ‘‘ The Railroad in Asia,”’ 
* What Electricity Is,’’ ‘‘ The World’s Cables,’’ 
‘*The Union of Astronomy and Geology,’ and 
valuable notes on the progress of science. This 
valuable scientific quarterly is published by the 
Transatlantic Company. New York. Price, $2.00 
@ year; siogle number 50 cents. 


— The American Historical Register opens the 
new year with an opsning article upon the Mount 
Vernon Association, richly illustrated by facsim- 
iles of old deeds and treasures of the place. There 
is the usual assortment of articles, anecdotes, 
notes, queries, and reports, all of them of interest 
to the great body of Americans who feel the bond 
of family interest in the earlier history of this 
country. Philadelphia: The Historical Register 
Company. Monthly, $3.00 per year. 


— The Pansy for January is an unusually bright 
number. There are delightfal stories by Pansy 
and Margaret Sidney; a charming sketch of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; a valuable information 
article (illustrated) on “ The Heron and bis Kine- 
tolk’’; and a Roman literature paper by Eliza- 
beth Abbott. The departments will stimulate 
readers to noble aims. Bostoa: Lothrop Pabliah- 
ing Company. 


**Chinese Pagodas in Pen and Pencil,’’ written 
by a resident Chinese missionary, is the subject 


of a well-written illustrated article in the Quiver 
for January. ‘‘ Nervous Folk,’’ by Rev. Charles 
Courtenay, has many a helpful suggestion; and 
Hospital Narsing as a Vocation,’’ finely illus- 
trated, gives a good idea of the ins and outs of this 
profession. There are readable stories, poems, 
and music. New York: The Cassell Publishing 
Company. 

— Chauncey M. Depew, LL.D., forms the sub- 
ject of the leading article in the Phrenological 


Journal for January. This finely written ‘ phren- 

ograph’’ is from a personal examination by Ed- 

gar C. Beall, M.D. Ocher articles of especial in- 

terest are ‘‘ Man Verausthe New Woman,’”’ ** How 

Study Strangers,’”’ and ‘‘ Characteristics of Some 
oys. 


— Our Litile Ones and the Nursery for January 
offers hours of delightful entertainment to the 


children. Writers for the number are Margaret 
Prescott, who gives ‘‘A Talk About the Japan- 
ese,’”’ Lizbeth B. Comins, Etheldred Barry, 
Mrs. G. Hall, Ethel Breeze, Frank J. Bonnelle 
and others. Boston: Rassell Pablishing Company. 


— We welcome to our table a new series of 
Science, volume I., number 1, published at 41 East 


49 h street, New York city. There ie a grand 
field for this new weekly and a very useful one. 
We wish its proprietors a most successful experi- 
ence. The present number is rich in articles of 
great scientific interest ard value, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Phrenological Journal and Science of Health for 
January; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Company. 

The Chaperone for January; terms, $1.00 a year. 
St. Loul-;« haverone Building. 

The Bostonian tor January; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Company. 

The Magazine of Art for February; terms, $3.50 
year. New york: The Cassell Publishing Company. 
The Americin Naturalist tor January ; terms, 
$4 00a year. Philadeip.sia: 618 Minor street. 


N. W. Ayer & Son's ‘' American Newspaper 
Annual’’ for 1895 is by far the best of all their 
remarkable issues. It contains a catalogue, com- 
plete, classified, of all the American newspapers, 
with much valuable information, also a descrip: 
tion of every pace in the United States and Can- 
ada in which a newspaper ie published, including 
railroad, telegraph, express, and banking facilities 
The classification is admirable. Not only is there 


an arrangement by counties with a description of 
each state, province, and county, giving location, 
climate, and soil, chief producte, and manufactures, 
bat it also gives special liste of religious, agrical- 
tural, trade, and class publications. Not only can 


no newspaper cflice get along withont it, but it is 
a luxury to any public-spirited man. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
The Training¢f Girlsfor Work - 
A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities - - 
The Growth of the Idylls of the King 


Little Nature Studies for Little People - . 
College Requirements in English - - 
A -cientific German Reader - - - 


Lessons ia New Geography - ae 
sheldon’s Advanced <a Lessons - - 


Seldon’s Grammar and Composition 
Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons - - 
A Selection from Child Poetry - 
A Selection from Child Lifein Pros3 - - 
Rb torte, {ts Theory and Practice - 
The Elements of Ethics - - 


Pollosopby of the Mind - 
H gher Algebra - 
The Evo.ution of the Public School System - 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Barrett. Macmillan & Co., $0 
Jones. J. B. Lippincott Co., N. ¥. 
RKurroughs. Ginn & Co., Boston, 

aton. 1 20 
Deffold, 1 00 
Jackeon. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. ¥. 24 
Trotter. D. U. Heath & Co., Boston. 1 00 


Sheldon & Uo., N. Y.- 
“ 
“ 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos’n. 


Philips and Frink. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 

Ladd “ 3 00 
Silver, Burdett. & Co., Boston. : 


Martin. D. Appleton & Co., N, Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce that “ Katha- 
rine Lauderdale,’’ the new novel by F. Marion 
Crawford, has gone into the second edition only a 
week after its publication. Its popularity is 
evinced from the fact that twelve thousand ad- 


vanced orders were given for it on the day of 
its publication. This firm have jast published the 
sixth and fiaal volume of Professor Skeat’s Ox- 
ford Edition of Chaucer. Meanwhile, in compli- 
ance with a wish which hae been very generally 
expressed, a Supplementary Volame is in course 
of preparation by Professor Skeat, to be issued 
daring the present year, containing the ‘‘ Testa: 
ment of Love’’ (ia prose) and the chief poems which 
have at various times been attributed to Chaucer, 
and published with his genuine works in old edi- 
tions. The volume will be complete in iteelf, 
witb an introduction, notes, and glossary, and will 
be uniform with the Oxford Edition of Chaucer’s 
Complete Works. 


EVERY year has its fad. This year the indica- 
tions are that the most popular fad will be the 
collection of the wild flowers of the district in 


which one happens to be. On no other continent 
in the entire world could a fad like this hope to 
reach so rich a harvest. The beantiful work, 
“ The Wild Flowers of America,’’ will greatly aid 
in thisstady. Ths Wild Flower coupons in each 
issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION secure 
this work to our readers. 


IMPORTANT. —When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Exoress and Oarriage Hire and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages. and elevated railroads to all Depots You 
can live better for less money at the G:and Union 
Hotei than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— No D fficulty. — Bank Clerk — ‘‘ This check, 
madam, is pot filled in.” Madam—‘“ 
what?’’ Bank Clerk —‘* It has your husband’s 
name signed to it, but it does not etate how much 
money you want.’ Madam —‘ Oh, is that all ? 
Well, I 11 take all there is.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Borax — ‘‘ My wife makes a little money go a 
long ways these times.”’ 

Samjones So does mine, unfortunately. 
She’s always subscribing for missions in Africa 
and Polynesia.— Truth.’’ 


‘64 WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT.”’ 


I suffered terribly from roaring in my head dur- 
ing an attack of catarrb, and because very deaf, 
used Eiy’s Cream Balm and in three weeks could 
ee as well as ever.—A. E. Newman, Graling, 

ich, 

One of my children had a very bad discharge 
from the nose. Physicians prescribed without 
benefi:. Afcer using Eiy’s Cream Balm a short 
time the disease was cured. 

O. A. Cary, Corning, N. Y. 
Price of Cream Balm ie fifty cents. 


— “ What a beantifal animal that zsbra is!’’ 
exclaimed the girl who was visiting the zoo. 

“ Y-a-a-s,’’ exclaimed the young man who is 
always near her; ‘‘ if it only bad stripes wanning 
the othah way, it would be quite a handsome 
pattern, would n’t it ?’’— Washington Star. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
saree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
oo in every part of the world. Be sure and 

Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, — 
w 


sents a bottle. 


— An Easy Route.— Traveler —‘' Is there any 
difficulty in getting over that peak ?’’ Native — 
** Not at ali: jast follow those piles of stones — 
they mark the places where tourists have fallen 
off,’’— Fliegende Biditer. 


Oa the authority of those who know of what 
they speak, the statement is made that not three 
men or women, boys or girls, in America ont of 
any thousand of them can tell you the names or 
color or form of five out of any hundred of sl! the 
beautiful wild flowers of America, of which there 
are many hundreds. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts. 


Enrys Crean Balen Fo, 


ATARRH 


DinHEAS 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving 3300 Double -Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity, 


1844, 


1895, 


The Ablest 


Contribute to make this periodical 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, ana Comprehensiveness. 


Ablest Essays and Reviews, 


The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
THE LIVING AGE 


(Oct., Nov., Dee. 1894), forming an octavo 
Mt an of 821 pages, and A Year's Subscrip- 
0 any one of the following publications: 


A New Series was begun January 1st, 1894. To any mew subscriber desiring to have 


this Series complete, the (104) numbers for the 


TWO YEARS, 


will be sent, postpaid, . . . 


THIS OFFER 


Livin 


°D application, Sample copies, 15 cents each, 


Blography, 

Latest Results of Scientific Research, 

Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 
To each mew subscriber remitting $8 00 for 1895 will be sent 


{ The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
McClure’s Magazine, 8.8. Times, 
Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
Godey's Magazine, The Pulpit, 


1894 and 1895, 


No other publication in the United States today presents its equivalent. It makes THE 
= AGE absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 
‘Vew Subscribers may avail themselves of either of the above offers. 


Published Weekly, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbing with other periodicals sent 
Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


Minds of the Age 


Poetry, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, 


or a 6 mos. subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


for ONLY $10.00. 
UNPARALLELED. 


| her owa influence to compel other $70u 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE L ABORER is worthy cf his hire, and the teacher sometimes forgets that it is his duty not only 

to himse'f, but to his prefession, to get it. Often a teacher says to us: ‘*I suj pore 
I could command a higher salary, but I ee my work and don’t like to change.” ‘* Haven’t you sked 
your board to advance your salary ?” ‘ Yes, but they say they bave never paid any more than they are 
paying me.” S» a $700 teacher goes on working for $490. and not only loses $300 a vear hereelf, but exerts 


ful shaking up fora bvara of education 
teachers to work for $400. It is a heaith- IS WORT Y OF to find all of a sudden that they have 
lost a teacher by being unwilling to pay him fair wages. 


In 1865 William Hutchison was principal of 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass., at $1,200. He could not live on it and told the trustees so. They re- 
plied that it was all they could afford to pay. Just then the trustees came up from Norwi h Free Acad- 
emy and offered him $4000. Then the Groton trustees hastened to offer him twice the ad- HIS HIRE 
vance he had asked But it was too late: he went to Norwich. Some other trustees need 

@ like experience. The laborer is worthy cf his hire. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Established 1887 Teachers located in ’94, 376. 
Vacancies direct from employers. 


Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


211 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New circulars give full information. 


Teachers personally recommended. w Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Sani 


and FOREICN $supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogland, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt : — You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are pleased and satisfiea with the others y u sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee. 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
isfied with for me, and fillthe pame blank, ani J shall then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. Cordially yours, 

C. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


or call upon 
AGENCIES. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


4 Ashbarton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |106 Wabash Ave.,; $2 Church 8t., 80.8) 8t.,; 808 12th st. 
Mass.|| New York,” | Ohicago, Iil. Toronto, Oanada. | Gal. | Washington, D. 0. 


ho Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, 


iated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ 


P. I. MERRILL, Mer. { ipecial terms for enrollment tn both. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. xy SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.’”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK, Mor., McPhee Flock, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


raded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Wants more 
schools, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ations RUGGLES & CO. Pug 


an increased , should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OH/O. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | - 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
\By 8. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
achool life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied tn each, and thus through the child’s 
na‘ural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the “AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL | SCHERMERHORN & C0. 


3 Bast 14th 8St., 
SUPPLIES. w NEW YORK. 


B. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
160 Furra AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NRW VORE CITY 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar’ and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address Nations! 
reau BERT YERS. Manag 
Mitotb year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. American Teachers’ Bureau, 


KINDERGARTEN 
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Commerce the True Centre of Geographical Teaching, 


In speaking of the movement in behalf of the study of Physical Geography, inaugurated 
i in this country chiefly by Guyot, the Hon. Wm. T. Harris in a recent article on “ Education 
i in the United States,” says: “ The criticism justly incurred by the new departure where it 
was tried in the elementary schools was this,—it neglected commerce as its true centre, and 


Some Literary Masterpieces 


STUDIED AT 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


[R. L. 8. stands for Riverside Literature Series, and M.C. for Modern Classics.] 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


; took the process of land formation instead. This caused it to slight the features of t Hawthorne's Wonéer-Book. In B. L. 6.11, 16. 


world interesting to human natur:, and give more attention to mere mechanical processes.” 


raphy. Warren’s Common School Ceography was the pioneer. 
Commercial, social, political, historical, would be a description of the new 


departure of Warren. 


mary manner.”’ 
For Descriptive Catalogue address 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 

BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; 

#¢ Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. By Henry B. gs¢ 

gee CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL D. 16mo. Cloth. 443 pp., school edition, 72 cents. Library edition, $1.25. 

j Pod A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and deciamation. 2% 

J “Tt is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old.”— 3g 
Rosert C. WintHror. 

Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 

Boston i Philadelphia. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books: 


But mathematical and physical features were discussed in a SUM-| yo, ny¢0n’s Enoch Arden. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


f two numbers, marked with a “tar above, 
aeogenn Rede cloth, 40 cents. Rolfe’s Students’ Series, per volume, cloth, 53 cents. 


Supt. Harris further says: “ The new departure in behalf of Commerce as the centre of 

geographical instruction was made some years earlier than :hat in behalf of Physical Geog- Conper's Jobn Giipin’s Ride. 10 M. C. 18. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. In R.L.S. 64, 65, 66. 


(Also in one vol., cloth, 50 cents.) 
In M. C. 10; also in 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 


JUNIOR MIDDLE YEAR. 
In R. L. 8.. Double Num. 
ber53; also in Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 


Macaulay’s Laysof Ancient Rome. In R. L. 8. 45; 


also in M OC. 26 


Longfellow’s Hiawatha. In R. L. 8.* 13, 14. 

Lonefellow’s Courtshi of Miles Standish. In R.L.8. 2. 
Longfellow's Evangeline. 
Brown’s Rab and 


In R. L. 8. 1. 
is Friends. In M.C. 9. 


Each single number of the Riverside Literatu 


MIDDLE YEAR. 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. In M. OC. 16, 
Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes. In M. C. 19. 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and Traveler. In R. 
L. 8. 68; also in M. C, 18 


Scott’s Marmion, In Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 


SENIOR YEAR. 
Milton’s Comus, and Lycidas. In R. L. 8. 72. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. In R. L. 8. 30. 
Tennyson’s Idyils of the King. Special edition tn 
paper, 40 cents. 


Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 
from 30 cents up. 


Lodge’s Daniel Webster. Teachers’ price, $1.06. 


In various editions, 


re Series (R. L. 8.) in paper covers, 15 cents. Combi- 
in one volume, cloth, 40 cents. Modern Classics (M.C.) 


Full descriptive circulars sent to any address oplapplication. 


HOUGHTON, & CO., 


4 Park St., Beston. 


11 East 17th St., New Vork,. 


28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicage. 


Publishers. 


f MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 


Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade!phia. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to say 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 


store all French and German 
Because these books, written and edited by EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach | ers, by whomsoever published. 


i. , and Foreign Booksellers ; 
Importers, Publishers and 


FOREICN BOOKS. 
Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
and Read. 


Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
ized for Henry Holt . merican 
fachelte & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 


A 


w 23 school St., Boston. 


Washington Schoo! Coliection have ever be- 


circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, 
eled on correct curvature, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete. 
METEORITES, A good price pa'd for me 


the entire “find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites also 


fore been offered in this country at so low a . 
price, Send TOMONt St. FOreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
The publications of HENRY HoLT & Oo.. Wm. R. 


JENKINS, KE. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 


Co., ete. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 


teorites of and undescribed to ge importations 
ones rom the Euro : 
especially desir An extra price for pean -ORHLER & CO. 


. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 


cut, polished. and etched. 
cow EDWIN B. HOWSLL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


NEW GHOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 


MAYNARD, MERRIL 


& CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth it.. New York, 


—— PYBLISH —— 
REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. w 


H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 


and Recitations 7? 
P/AYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREB 
iP. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1866) 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Educatienal Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Vertical Writing, 
JACKSON SYSTEM— Only Authorized Edition. 


New Copy Books issued October 15th with the 
pew hygienic-tin'ed paper. Per dozen, 96 cents. 
Sample set. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Jackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid. 


WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 
eow 59 Fifth Ave., N. YW. City. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


orm Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
3 Somerset St., 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
Ww JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Rand- McNally series. 


We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 
examine these very latest Geographies. 


4 RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 
ITANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 


at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In use in man 


schools. laries good. Correspondence solicited. Circul " 
CHANDLER, 212 Golumbes Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite Gabe 
IN 
AND 
SCHOOL MINERALS 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers, 
Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH A ‘ctence. 
pleasing S 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Alwa pop 
P us, rays ular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PAIDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, BR. L 
LATIN TALK. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. Wante . for ** Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof, 
— How I wish I had had such a boek when a boy.” Jameson. Needea by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
PRES’T ANGELL. Fifty Cents, postpatda ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 


3 6t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. w PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Agents to control agents at home. 


Arithmetic by Analysis. 


: problems should send for one of these books. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes pleasant task. Pupils become enthusiastic over it, and the success of the teacher is established. The so- 
lution of a variety of problems not found in the ordinary text-books is exolained. 


NHW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 

but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 

Every teacher whe is a acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
y 


8 method the solution of problems is an easy and 


A large numter of practical and interesting problems, carefully graded, are added, which makes the 


book very useful for supplemeutary work. 


New Method with History, of, the history of the 
At iH OME questions carefuliy arranged under the diff- reat valde 


such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes and popular names of cities; and a 
number of valuable programmes for recitations and outlines for writing, how to use dates to aavantage, etc. 


Bound in limpcloth, . cts. 


A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter, 


The Appendix contains outline of the U.S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Consti- 


tutions. 


25 cts. 
The book 


Bound in limp cleth, . . 


Illustrating the use of the sketch-ma 
New Method with Geography, contains complete outlines for the otudy of Geog- 
rapby by a meth d wiisn many promivent educators pronounce the best method in existence. It is illus- 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 
Geography will flad useful and interesting. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


two-cent stamp with their address. 
able for students of French. 


27 


E will forward “* Natural Method,” January Edition, to applicants who send a 
This number contains a list of books valu- 


STERN'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


East 44TH STREET. 


Minerais, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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